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A Policy Statement 


On Human Relations 


The important role which the public schools can play in the im- 
provement of human relations has long been recognized in Chicago. 
For nearly a decade the Chicago Public Schools have maintained a 
staff of specially trained personnel to coordinate efforts to improve 
human relations at all levels. 


Last Fall the Chicago Board of Education appointed a committee 
of its membership to draft for Board approval an overall policy state- 
ment in the area of human relations. The Schools Journal is pleased 
to print this statement, approved last month by the Board of Education, 
in the hope that it will serve as a beacon light for all concerned. 


Better human relationships among all peoples, based upon 
deeper mutual understanding, is a primary objective of the entire 
educational program in Chicago’s public schools. All activities 
under the jurisdiction of the Chicago Board of Education shall 
be so organized and all persons so directed as to bring this desirable 
objective to closer fulfillment, promptly and prudently. 


All decisions and acts of the Chicago Board of Education 
shall conform to the spirit of and respect for the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, the Con- 
stitution of Illinois, and all other federal, state, and municipal laws 
and regulations. The Chicago Board of Education recognizes that 
the achievement of better human relations has moral and spiritual 
as well as educational aspects. It involves belief in the rights of 
man and our attitudes toward our fellow human beings. We teach 
for the purpose of developing behavior that is exemplary in both 
personal and group living in a representative society where respon- 
sibilities and duties are corollaries of privileges and rights, and 
where respect for the worth and dignity of the individual is 
fundamental. 


Prepared by the Committee on Human Relations 


Epwarpb S. SCHEFFLER, Chairman 
WitiraM G. Caples 

Raymonp W. Pasnick 

Joun Lester REICHERT, M.D. 
Mrs. WENDELL GREEN 
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What the Teacher Should 
Know about Language 


Some Basic Characteristics 


Of the English Language 


W hatever 
teaches English. Whether his subject 


else a teacher does, he 
is history, art, or mathematics ; whether 
his level is primary or high school, he 
teaches [english by example if not by 


Nor is the 


unconscious influence 


alone in 
upon the 
pupil, who, all his life, has been ex- 


precept. teacher 


this 


posed to persons teaching him about 
language first, his parents ; later, his 
friends, especially children his own age 
and a little older 

If the teacher is to make his exam- 
ple at least as effective as that of his 
amateur here are facts 


allies, some 


about language and about American 
English in particular which he ought 
to know. 


Most teachers, though they have taken 
many courses in English and composition, 
have little actual knowledge of the na- 
ture and development of the English 
language. Yet this knowledge is a pre- 
requisite to sound teaching of usage, 
grammar, and composition. Although this 
article is necessarily only a general intro- 
duction to the nature of our language, it 
may clear up some misconceptions. Dr. 
McDavid, assistant professor of English at 
Chicago Teachers College, is a specialist 
in linguistics. 
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@ Virginia McDavid 


Let us first consider what language 
is. Defined technically, it is a system 
of arbitrary vocal symbols by which 
members of a society cooperate, 
act, and transmit their culture. 


inter- 


Sounds Used In Languages 
Are Arrived at Arbitrarily 


What is important first is that lan- 


guage is composed of and 
sounds arranged systematically. These 


sounds, furthermore, are arbitrary. The 


sounds, 


sequence of sounds which we say for 
horse is no better and no worse suited 
as a symbol for the animal than the 
French cheval or German pferd. 


The possible range of sounds which 
the human being can make is enormous, 
and any normal person can learn to 
make any of them. But not all function 
in any particular language to distin- 
guish words. The difference between 
the ” in sin and the ng in sing (a single 
sound) is 


one which 


differentiates 
words; the m we make in comfort 
is usually unlike the one in mother, 
but this difference does not result in 
our calling the first anything but an m. 
The number of these significant sounds, 
phonemes as they are called, varies 


from one language to another. English, 
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according to one analysis, has thirty- 


five, represented more or ade- 


quately by the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet. 


less 


Just as there is system in the ar- 
rangement of sounds, there is system 
in the morphology or inflectional end- 
ings, such as -ing, -ed, -en, -s, -’s; and, 
on a still higher level, in the syntax 
with its rigidly determined word order : 
subject-verb-object, in most sentences. 
This system, generally an orderly one, 
is not borrowed from any other Jan- 
what the 
grammar of English. 


guage, and is constitutes 


Language Change 
Is Continuous 


The last part of our definition, that 
concerned with the social aspects of 
language, also has certain implications. 
Just as humans have history, so does 
language; and just as history is a 
story of constant if sometimes imper- 
ceptible change, so does language 
change continuously though slowly. 


Scientists who work with the sound 
spectrograph tell us that we never pro- 
duce the same sound twice in exactly 
the same way, and in time these 
changes in sound, in grammar, and in 
vocabulary accumulate to such an ex- 
tent that an earlier stage of the lan- 
guage is unintelligible, just as Middle 
english, the language of Chaucer, is 


to us today. 


It is easy to recognize that the ways 
of Middle English or Old English are 


not our ways. However, it is not so 


easy to recognize linguistic change 


near to us. Many of our present non- 
standard forms double negatives, 
double comparatives and superlatives, 
some irregular past tenses and past 
participles - the result of 


are not 
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laziness or linguistic corruption, but 
are simply the result of the persistence, 
on the level of the least educated, of 
forms which were correct at an earlier 
stage of the history of the language. 
It is we, saying climbed rather than 
clumb, who are the innovators. 


Development of 
Modern English 

English itself is divided into three 
historical periods on the basis of cer- 
tain features in the language. A mem- 
ber of a language family called Indo- 
European, as are Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit among others, English is most 
closely related to Dutch and German, 
and was brought to the British Isles by 
Germanic-speaking tribes in the fifth 
century. 


Old (450-1100) is 


acterized by full inflections for various 


English char- 
parts of speech. It is the language of 
the literary revival which took place 
in the capital, Winchester, in the ninth 
century and resulted in such master- 
pieces as Beowulf and “The Sea-farer.” 

Well 
the 


before the Norman invasion 
inflectional endings were weaken- 
ing——some case endings were disappear- 
ing and irregular verbs were becoming 
regularized. This reduction is one of 
the main characteristics of Middle 
english (1100-1500). Old English end- 
ings such as -im, -an, -en became -e 
and finally disappeared altogether. 
Chaucer, it will be remembered, wrote 


Middle the 
london dialect, for be- 


in late English, and in 


London had 
come the center for government, trans- 


portation, commerce, and culture. 


The final period is Modern English 
(since 1500) with a major change in 


the sound system (the Great Vowel 


Shift); the borrowing of such pro- 
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nouns as they, them, and their from 
Northern English, a process which had 
begun in Chaucer’s time; and drastic 
changes in the verb system, as for ex- 
ample the use of do as a device for 
asking questions and as a verb sub- 
stitute. “Did you bring your books?” 
“T did.” 


Regional Differences 
In American Speech 

Also implied by our definition is the 
fact that language varies from place to 
place, just as the speakers of it do. 
When 
the territory occupied by speakers of 
American English, the degree of homo- 
The Texan 
speaks to the Californian, the Chicagoan 


one considers the vastness of 


geneity is surprising. 


to the New Yorker, and is understood: 
no small achievement when one looks 


at a map of Europe with its many 


linguistic boundaries. 
Yet homo- 
geneous territory there do exist differ- 


within this seemingly 
ences in pronunciation, grammar, and 
vocabulary. These differences are not 
often great enough to hamper under- 
standing and are rarely noticeable in 
writing; they have almost certainly 
been present since the earliest settle- 
ment of The native 
Chicagoan spots non-natives by their 
pronunciation of Chicago, and is him- 


our country. 


self conspicuous by his use of prairie 
for a vacant lot. 

Recent investigation divides the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
into three major areas, which coincide 
only rarely with political boundaries. 
Northern New 
northern Pennsylvania, and the area 
to the west settled by New Englanders 
and New Yorkers. The line dividing 
Northern Midland, the second 


area, runs along the northern tier of 


includes England, 


from 
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counties in Pennsylvania, and through 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois approxi- 
mately one-third of the way down. The 
boundary marking off Midland from 
Southern, the last area, runs through 
saltimore, down the Blue Ridge, and 
gradually bends westward, thus sepa- 
rating the plantation and lowland south 
from the up-country. 


Migrants Bring Midland 
Speech to Chicago 

Chicago, it will be seen, is histori- 
cally in the Northern area, but the 
largest group of recent migrants to the 
city are not speakers of Northern but 
of Midland, and often not speakers 
of a standard dialect of Midland. 


Some characteristic features of the 
three regions may be mentioned. Since 
pronunciation is difficult to represent. 
rhymes and respellings will be used. 
Dove, pail, and cherry pit are char 
acteristic of Northern, dived, bucket, 
Midland and 
Southern. Quarter till (the hour), is 
Midland ; quarter to and of are found 


and cherry seed of 


all over. The pronunciation crick for 
creek is Northern and North Midland ; 
creek is South Midland and Southern. 
Mrs. pronounced either in two syllables 
to rhyme with fizzes or one syllable to 
rhyme with the nickname Liz 1s 
Southern, as is Confederate War. 


Where the United States differs 
from Europe, and this distinction is 
an important one, is that the standard 
language of one region is not con- 
sidered superior to that of another. 
The French of Paris became the model 
for all France, and the English spoken 


in London was so much the language 


of those controlling the destinies ot 
England that Chaucer chose to write 
did John Wryclif 


in it, as from 
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Northern England; but in this coun- 
try the speech of the cultured person 
from San Francisco is not considered 
superior to that of one from Balti- 
more, solely because it is characteristic 
of San Francisco. 


Standard Versus 
Non-Standard Language 


Cutting the horizontal, 
regional pattern is another, a vertical 
one, and it is with this that the teacher 
is more likely to be concerned. This is 


through 


the familiar distinction between right 
and wrong, good and bad, standard and 
non-standard —- grammar in the sense 


of linguistic etiquette. 


It is probably true that what we 
teach (or what is learned!) will have 
little effect on the ultimate course of 
the English language. Grammarians 
railed about the replacement of thou 
and thee by you; their lack of success 


Noah Webster 


argued for pronouncing deaf to rhyme 


is obvious. Our own 


with leaf; on the grounds of history 


and analogy he was right. Yet today 
that pronunciation is characteristic of 
those with few advantages. He also 
insisted that the “proper” 


that 


plural of 
them 


books,”’ 


books.” Again, educated usage has 


was rather than those: 


“Them rather than ‘those 


gone its Own way. 


But it is also true that the way in 
which an individual uses language may 
he a major force in determining his 
future success or failure. Here is one 
of the paradoxes of our democratic 
society. If all are equal in rights, then 
it ought to follow that all speech forms 
But it 


are equally good. is equally 


“democratic” to seek to better oneself, 


to rise in society. 
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Conformity Is 
A Social Yardstick 

The son of the may still 
make his million, but to do this it is 
usually necessary to conform to the 
cultural 


laborer 


habits, including linguistic 
ones, of the group in which the indi- 
vidual wishes to move. In this group 
a single “I done it,” or “These here 
orders,” may damn him as effectively 
as would eating his peas with a knife 
or leaving his spoon in his coffee cup. 
One has only to remember Professor 
Higgins’ struggles with Eliza Doolittle 
to realize that though the effort may 
be great, the rewards 


may be even 


more spectacular. 


Along with these regional and social 
varieties, there are what may be called 
stylistic or functional varieties of lan- 
guage, which means nothing more than 
making one’s usage appropriate to the 
situation. Today especially, a person’s 
effectiveness is likely to be greater if 


he has command of 


more than one 
style and can move among them with 
facility. The career of Huey Long is 
evidence that knowing even folk gram- 


mar may be useful in some situations. 


One of the main divisions here is 
between the spoken and the written 
language, for even fairly simple written 
material is likely to have complexities 
in vocabulary and grammar rarely if 
ever found in speech. Another differ 
ence is in the varying degrees of for- 
mality found in both the spoken and 
written language. Grammatical con- 
structions like the subjunctive “If we 
he ...”, perhaps suitable for a com 
would not be 


mencement address, 


equally suitable for classroom 
his 


course, is familiar from the study of 


use 


notion of appropriateness, of 


rhetoric and literature, which deal with 
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the 


relation of the author’s materials 


to his techniques and purposes. It is 


hard to imagine Herrick using the style 


of Paradise Lost in ‘Gather ye rose- 
buds.” 


Writing—A Recent 
Language Development 
W hat the 


(spoken) language and writing? Lan- 


is relationship between 
guage, one of the distinguishing human 
characteristics, goes back from 500,000 
to one million years. Writing, a means 
of representing language visually, goes 
hack no further than about 3000 B. C., 
when cuneiform pictographs were used 
by the Sumerians. Our present system, 
an alphabetical one, in which there is 
ideally a one-to-one correspondence 
hetween significant sound and symbol, 
dates back only to the Greeks of about 
800 B.C 


In terms of our everyday living, as 
well as historically, language rather 
than writing is primary. How tedious 
it would be to write out everything one 
wished to say, and how time-consum- 


ing! Yet so important is literacy, the 


le 


Yirizete 


ability to read and write, that it is a 
major means of preserving and trans- 
mitting our culture, and without it a 
is severely handicapped. To 
acquiring literacy is devoted a large 
part of our educational efforts, and 
rightly so. Even English spellin 


person 


g, with 
its vagaries, serves a kind of useful- 
ness as a shibboleth for judging the 
education of those attempting to spell. 

Finally, abstract 
to 


if 


language 


we may ask 


knowledge about 


leads 
successfulsuse of it. Some persons - 

those fortunate enough to have picked 
wisely their parents and their environ 
ment —- possess an excellent command 
of English with little theoretical knowl- 
edge about it. One may then ask, “Tif 
it is possible to be an effective teacher 
(or parent, or pupil) without knowing 
anything about language, why bother ?”’ 
The to that such 
theoretical knowledge can’t hurt, and 


answer seems be 
it may help. Dispelling the ignorance 
and prejudice which so often surround 
discussions of language may clear the 
way for using it as the instrument of 
heauty and precision which it is. 
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The Americanization Program 
of the Chicago Public Schools 


Forty Years of Service 


1918, we had 
just emerged victorious from World 
War | 
that 


and “to make the world safe for de- 


Forty years ago, in 
the war, as was then said, 
was “fought to end all wars,” 
mocracy.”’ But all was not jubilation 
even then. The draft had revealed that 
democracy was far from perfect at 
home. It focused the attention of our 
people on the fact that we had 13 mil- 
lion persons in this country who could 
not meet the requirements of the draft 
because they could neither read nor 
write English. 

Aroused by this state of affairs, the 
the 


the 


Bureau of Education of United 


States Department of Interior 
urged all communities to organize to 
do something about this problem. What 
was then called the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce (the “and Indus- 
try” was added later) accepted this 
responsibility and organized a Com- 
mittee on Americanization, headed by 
William 
The 


lines of possible activity, but decided 


Bond. 


committee considered various 


to confine its efforts as far as possible 
to the establishment of English and 


citizenship classes for non-English 
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To New Americans 


@ By Joseph L. Block 


speaking workers in the plants and 


factories of the Association member- 


ship. 

Meanwhile, other civic-minded citi- 
zens had begun to assist the foreign 
born adults. In fact, as early as 1912, 
the Illinois Society of Colonial Dames 
had published a Primer on Civics for 
the 1918, a 
Miss 


gained experience teaching 


Then in 
Wetmore, who had 


foreign born. 
Frances Kk. 
foreign 
born miners in Southern Illinois during 


her summer vacations from a teachers 


All through Chicago, adults who have 
recently arrived from other lands study 
English, and American history and govern- 
ment in special Americanization classes. 
Mr. Block, president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry and 
chairman of Inland Steel Company, origi- 
nally presented this article as an address 
at a luncheon honoring the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American- 
ization and Adult Education program of 
the Chicago Board of Education. Teach- 
ers will find this account of how industry 
and education joined hands to develop 
an important and unusual aspect of 
public education interesting reading. 





bebe F 


= 
+ 
Hy 


Americanization classes of forty years ago were held in factories. 


college, came to Chicago to go into the 


factories to teach the workers English. 


Early Classes 
For the Foreign Born 

Miss Wetmore’s first class was made 
up of foreign born women workers at 
the W. D. Allen Company ; her second 
was for Polish teamsters at the Ameri- 
The 


story of this second class graphically 


can Railway E:xpress Company. 


illustrates some of the problems of 


those day Ss. 
The 


above the stables. 


floor 
‘The workers came 
hard 


sat on kegs in a small room and 


class met on the second 


after ten hours of work. They 

“ar- 
nestly tried to learn English. It was 
warm, noisy, and the air was anything 


but fragrant. 
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Board of Education 
Enters the Program 

One warm day in the summer of 
1918, the Americanization Committee 
of the Association of Commerce visited 
the class and was impressed with the 
interesting work being done in spite of 
the the the 


from the stables below. They were so 


noise, heat, and odors 
impressed, in fact, that they made ar- 
the [-du- 
cation to appoint Miss Wetmore the 


the 


rangements with Soard of 


first teacher of Americanization 
Program. 
1918, a 


teacher was added, and the work began 


By November of second 


in earnest. By the end of December, 


there were four classes with sixty 


students each. The students studied 
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English, and American history and 


which account 
the 
present day Americanization classes. 


government, subjects 


for a large part of content of 

At the end of the first year, in a 
booklet entitled A Year of Americani- 
sation Work, Harry H. Merrick, presi 
dent of the Association of Commerce, 
was able to report to the membership, 
“That 
Education, and the industrial officials 


our Association, the Board of 


have been closely welded together is 


evidenced by the combined staff of 


nearly 100 who are daily engaged 


heart and soul in the work. Today the 


different classes are 65, the weekly 


sessions are 156, the total weekly 


attendance over 6,000.’ 


Program Spreads 
Through the City 

It hardly .eems possible that so much 
could have been accomplished in so 
short a time, but that is not the whole 
story. Other civic groups cooperated 
and classes sprang up all over the city, 
churches, in 


in settlement houses, in 


schools. in libraries, in fact, in almost 


Preparing students for 
American citizenship is 
still an important aspect 
of the program. 
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every place that there were facilities 
for meeting. 

As the work progressed, the need 
for special lesson books became ap- 
the 
mittee asked Miss Wetmore to write a 


parent, so Americanization com 
book for use in the classes. They met 
with her each week to discuss the con 
tents. In 1920, the completed beok was 
published by the Association of Com 
First Book 
in English for Non-English Speaking 
Adults. 


merce and was called A 


From these excellent beginnings, the 
Americanization program has continued 
to grow and flourish. Today, students 
classes 


in the Americanization 


con 
from nearly every nation in the world 
and represent every race and color and 
nearly every creed known to man. 
Nearly 300 classes are 


during the day and evening in schools, 


being held 


churches, settlement houses, park field 
houses, libraries, industries, nationality 
halls, and hospitals. One hundred and 
eighteen teachers help nearly 12,000 
foreign-born adults to learn their new 
customs of the 


language, learn the 





new country, and prepare for Amer- 
ican citizenship through the study of 
American history and government. 


Students Learn 
Voting Procedures 

During each school term, special pro- 
grams are held at City Hall to teach 
students the use of the paper ballot 
and the voting machine. They learn 
about candidates for office, see motion 
pictures describing voting procedure, 
and practice using the voting machine. 
Literature on voting is distributed to 
students before elections. Puerto Rican 
students, who are already citizens of 
the United States, booklets 


written in Spanish outlining the voting 


receive 
procedure. Voting information is fur- 
nished for the classes by the Citizens 
Information Service of the League of 
Women Voters. 

For some years now the American- 
ization Division has followed the cus- 
tom of sponsoring, with the help of 
various civic groups, a reception for 
new citizens on each day on which 
naturalization ceremonies take place. 
For many students in the Americaniza- 
this constitutes a real 


tion program 


graduation. 


New Services Added 
With Changing Times 

A number of new services have been 
added in recent years to the long list 
of services performed by the Amer- 
Division. classes 


icanization English 


for new residents from rural areas of 
the United States have been set up in 
a number of centers throughout the 
city. There are at present twenty-one 
such classes for the native born new- 
comers to our city. 

In most of the classes now conducted 
by the 


Americanization Division a 
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series of discussions on practical fi- 
nance, conducted by a teacher who is 
a recognized expert in family finance. 
is a special feature. There are a 
number of newly-organized classes in 
parent education, designed to help 
foreign-born parents solve the many 
new problems which they must face as 
parents in a modern American urban 
community. 

Special classes for foreign-born doc- 
tors and nurses have been set up in a 
number of hospitals. These individuals, 
professionals in their own lands, have 
special language problems and face ex- 
tremely difficult role-playing problems 


in working in American hospitals. 


Certificates and Diplomas 
Awarded to Students 

A few after 
under the auspices of 


the 
the 
Board of Education began, a practice 


years program 


Chicago 


was initiated of awarding certificates 
of progress to students on the basis of 
examinations given in the classes. A 
student who could speak, read, and 
write a little was awarded a first cer- 
tificate. A second progress certificate 
was awarded as the student advanced. 
Later, eighth grade 


diplomas were 


awarded. 
The first real graduation was held at 
Marshall 


1928. There were 300 graduates. Jane 


High School on June 14, 


Addams, Harriet Vittum, and Preston 
Bradley were the speakers at this first 
graduation. 

In June of 1958, there were 3,800 
graduates. The graduates, from every 
country in the world, marched to the 
stage of the Medinah Temple to receive 


their certificates of progress, eighth 


grade diplomas, and certificates of 


merit (for advanced American lan- 
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guage and culture courses). The pro- 
cessional to which they marched was 
“Land of Hope and Glory,” indeed a 
fitting the 


education 


and 
which 


reminder of value 
the 


they had received in their new land. 


importance of 


Annual Essay Contest 
Spurs Student Growth 

Kach year since the inception of the 
Americanization program, The Illinois 
Society of Colonial Dames has spon- 
sored an essay contest for students in 
the The 


was given to a lady who could write 


program. first essay award 
but one sentence on the subject “Why 
do you go to school?” She wrote: “I 
go to school so my chiidren will not 
be ashamed of me.” This was a real 
the student 


had not, a few months earlier, known 


accomplishment for who 


a single word of English. 


In 1958, the subject in the essay 


contest was “How can the attitudes 


and the activities of our communities 
The 
Finland, 
Mexico, Norway, China, Latvia, Po- 


help to further world peace?” 


eight winners were from 
land, Jordan, and the United States. 
The essays were of high quality, a 
tribute to the advance and improvement 


of the program since early days. 


Americanization Classes 
Meet Today’s Challenge 
In 1918, Mr. William A. 


the chairman of the first committee of 


Sond, 


Americanization of the Association of 


Commerce said: “We look forward 
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with much hope to the time when all 
who are now aliens shall speak our 
common language and realize that they 
are not thought of as a foreign element 
among our people, but as citizens who 
enjoy with us equal opportunities, and 
who have privileges and obligations, 
hopes and aspirations like our own.” 

Little did Mr. 
ciates anticipate the great peril facing 


Bond and his asso- 


these same opportunities and privileges 


today. If it was important then that 


our newcomers be prepared to dis- 


charge their obligations, how much 


Indeed, only 


through the efforts of all liberty loving 


more important today. 


people can we hope to preserve our 


cherished heritage of a truly free 


society. 


A Tribute to 
The Americanization Program 

A great deal of credit is due to the 
men and women who have kept the 


\mericanization program active for all 


these years. All too often a small group 


of dedicated people work on year after 
the 
whole community disproportionate to 


year performing a_ service for 


any reward or for 
This is true of the Amer 
the last forty 


They are the real soldiers in 


hope of reward 
themselves. 
icanization teachers of 
years. 
the front ranks of the cold war. It is 
through their efforts that over 400,000 
persons of every race, creed, and ethnic 
group have joined with us as American 
citizens to champion the ideals in which 


we so strongly believe. 





Meeting Delinquency Problems-- 
A Unified Approach 


Specialists Must Work Together 
To Solve Problems Effectively 


In the beginning of things, accord- 
ing to an Eastern myth, God cast upon 
the earth a crystal ball of truth. As it 
shattered, each fragment was picked 
up by a group, and each group thought 


that it had the whole truth. 


rhis story comes to mind frequently 
as in the course of the day’s work | 
meet the pre-delinquent child. He is 
child, 


\ll the positive factors that 


often a young attractive, per- 
sonable. 
meet the eye seem to suggest a simple 
solution for a problem of anti-social 
behavior. It is only simple, however, 
if observed separately by a number of 
specialists, each of whom “solves” the 


problem in terms of his own specialty. 


Principals, classroom teachers, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and social workers 
all have to deal with problem pupils, and 
their ways of handling such problems are 
frequently as different as are their recom- 
mendations. Which should prevail? The 
author of this article discusses the various 
viewpoints and suggests a method of 
reconciling them. She also makes some 
interesting observations concerning the 
relationship of delinquency to family in- 
security. Miss Irwin is a social worker in 
the Bureau of Child Study of the Chicago 
Public Schools. 
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Authorities See Different 
Solutions to Same Problem 

The principal may think of place- 
ment outside the home for the ‘acting 
out” child. Certain short- 
comings in his environment appear to 


obvious 


explain his rebelliousness and aggres 
sion. To change his pattern of behavior 
it seems logical to alter the environ 
ment. All one has to do is to provide 
him with good physical care and social 
training in an ideal institution. 

jut the psychiatrist may disagree. 
Here is a child who is already rejected 
and so emotionally deprived that with- 
out psychotherapy he cannot possibly 
be re-conditioned for society. In fact, 
it is pointed out that the child has 
already been a chronic run-away from 
one of the children’s institutions. Funds 
being lacking for placement in a closed 
setting with psychiatric orientation, the 
only realistic approach is treatment for 
child and mother in one of our child 
guidance clinics. 

Meanwhile the psychologist may 
take a yet different approach to the 
problem. The child is discovered to be 
seriously handicapped in reading. His 
hyperactivity and his striking out 
against other children are diagnosed as 
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symptoms of frustration at the aca- 
demic level. It is perhaps recommended 
that he be studied in the Reading 
Diagnosis Clinic of the Bureau of 
Child Study or that he be sent to one 
of the reading centers. Or the psychol- 
ogist may point out that the child’s 
behavior is a protest against grade 
placement and that he should be trans- 
ferred to an ungraded division for the 
mentally handicapped or, if he 1s 
bright, perhaps he should be advanced 
in grade. 


Parents’ Attitudes 
Also Differ 

The teacher-nurse sees the child as 
a complex of physical problems. She 
is interested in getting an eye exami- 
nation or some dental care. She strug- 
gles against parental apathy in getting 
the child to the clinic for a complete 
physical and neurological checkup, 
which possibly will throw some light 
on behavior problems. 

The parents’ indifference may lead 
school officials to feel that the family 
should be referred to an authoritarian 
or protective agency. Or the Behavior 
Clinic of the Bureau of Child Study 
may believe that the mother needs the 
help of a family service agency. 

The parent, for his part, may vary 
in point of view between two extremes. 
\t one end we have the parent who 
that all child 


some good stiff discipline, possibly in 


assumes the needs is 
a social adjustment school, which un- 
happily she interprets to the child as 
“reform school.” At the other extreme 
is the troubled parent who seeks a psy- 
the Board of 


chiatric evaluation at 


Education and wants direction to a 
private school where the child will be 


better ‘“‘understood.”’ 
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What to Do When 
Doctors Disagree 


Who is to reconcile these conflicting 


viewpoints ? 

As coordinator, the social worker in 
the Bureau of Child Study has the job 
of assembling and helping to evaluate 
these many and diverse attitudes. She 
deals with hundreds of cases each year. 
It is her job to know the resources and 
the limitations within the school system 
and within the community in order to 
implement realistic recommendations. 

Secause she is a mobile agent with 
continuity of access to records of 
schools and social agencies, it is some- 
times her privilege to reconcile differ- 
ences between home, school, and social 
agency in order that, through intelli- 
child may be 
soundly rehabilitated. The home visit, 


gent cooperation, a 
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the interview at the factory during 
lunch hour, the after-work conference 
at the 


to Family Court or to a clinic staffing 


Board of Education, the visit 


are all tools of the social worker. 
What 


steals, sets fires, indulges in sex play, 


we do for a child who lies, 
hurts another child, or otherwise defies 
authority is not what we would do if 
adequate clinical treatment facilities 
were available in the community. Lack- 
ing the ideal, however, we cannot 
afford to be arbitrary about one means 
of treatment for all children. We must 
not permit a little light to blind us to 
several possibilities of help. We live 
in an era when we expect too much 
of the psychiatrist and too little of 
ourselves in terms of positive attitudes 


and adventurous spirit. 


Insecurity Is Important 
Factor in Delinquency 

Having visited many hundreds of 
homes in our big city, | am moved to 
suggest 


a different focus on the prob- 


lem of delinquency. My clients are 


lonely people. The word “insecurity” 
takes on new significance. It means not 


only bank 


job insecurity, lack of a 
account, obligations assumed in install 
ment buying, fear of eviction, doctor 
bills ; 


lation on wheels, a population without 


it means all the lacks of a popu- 
roots. It means the overwhelming sense 
of isolation felt by individuals in, but 
not really part of, a crowd. Often the 
child at school reflects the devastating 
loss of morale of a mother cut off from 
church, or 


Not the 


a fragment, is the 


relatives, friends, any 


neighborly contact. whole 
truth perhaps, but 
is the root 


notion that such insecurity 


of much delinquency. 
Yet another fragment. Perhaps we 


could prevent some of our delinquercy 
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if mothers could be helped within their 
homes. There when the 
family case worker was on foot, on 
the 


was a time 


spot, able to offer support and 


guidance. Within the last two decades 
there has been a shift in social agency 


practice from manipulation of environ- 
ment to counseling in an office setting. 
Now more than ever the community 
must take an aggressive attitude to- 
ward inadequacies within the family. 
If mother cannot get to the agency, 
the agency must get to her. My experi- 
ence leads me to believe that in this 
way a family can sometimes be re- 
habilitated even when parents are con- 
sidered untreatable in the usual setting 
of psychiatric counseling. 


Making Better Use 
Of Available Resources 

How far a school system can go in 
helping to meet this need is debatable. 
There are those who press for a voca- 
tional counselor program in Chicago 
such as exists in areas outside the city. 
Those of us familiar with the counsel- 
ing services in the Chicago schools 


think in terms of using more ade 
quately what we are fortunate enough 
to have rather than of adding more 
personnel to the corps of attendance 
officers, teacher-nurses, adjustment 
teachers, attendance counselors, plac: 
ment counselors, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. 

For nearly ten years one social 
worker assigned to the Bureau of Child 
Study has served as coordinator and 
has attempted, however inadequately 
under the extreme pressure of num- 
bers, to bring together the widely 
varied points of view of schools, 
homes, and nearly one hundred social 
agencies. Perhaps it is not presump- 


tuous to hope that there has been some 
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demonstration of what could be accom- 
plished if there were a social service 
coordinator in each of the eighteen dis- 
tricts. With such a person in each dis- 
trict the multi-discipline approach to 
a problem would have meaning. In the 
absence of organization there is some- 
times rivalry instead of co-operation, 
and efforts are sporadic, uncoordinated, 
confused, and without goal. 


Administrators Must Face, 
Not Avoid Problems 


Another fragment of truth: delin- 
quency in some areas could be reduced 
if school administrators were en- 
couraged to follow the lead of those 
among them blessed with 
initiative, greater 


flexibility. There are individuals en- 


greater 
imagination, more 
dowed with the capacity to see life in 
the broad sweep of a fresco and at the 
same time in the delicacy of a cameo 
design. 

‘There are principals who work cour- 
ageously on the basis that there is no 
conflict between the goals of mass edu- 
cation and personal development ; that 
for every individual saved society is 
that much those 
secure enough to ask for help with a 
problem and wise enough to use it. 


richer. There are 


There are those who recognize that 
merely getting rid of a problem child 
by transfer to another school is often 
nothing more than moving him from 
one area of danger to another. Some 
there are are whose pride in a system 
will not blind them to inadequacies in 
the way of the defensive parent. 
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Timidity, prejudice, skepticism, in- 
difference, pride (for instance, pride 
in the reading rate of school which is 
threatened by the presence of a non- 
reader), punitive and judgmental atti- 
tudes toward a family 


- these are all 
handicaps in dealing constructively 


with a problem which can develop into 
real trouble if not intelligently ap 
proached. We need administrators of 
the sort 


paragraph. 


described in the preceding 


School Services Alone 
Cannot Provide Security 

We know that security, acceptance, 
and recognition are necessary to good 
mental health. Yet too often a child is 
robbed of security in every area of his 
life. He family experience 
rejection instead of acceptance. Indif 


ference to their problems becomes a 


and his 


negation of recognition on the part of 
the community. These are deprivations 
that cannot be wiped out by any one 
means of treatment. 


Organization of resources will not be 
enough to curb delinquency unless it 
can also effect a more universal aware 
ness of the emotional needs of every 
child and of the necessity of coopera- 
tion among all adults in his behalf. 


the 
but for 
the neighbor next door, the parents in 
the the P.T.A., 


churches i mission at 


It is a challenge not only for 


school and the social 


agency 


block, the 


their door 


and _ for 


step. Let us begin to think of putting 


the fragments together that we may 


more nearly achieve the whole truth! 





Survey Indicates Student 


Attitudes Toward 


Art 


Teenagers Prefer Handicraft 


I teach art in a large high school on 
the South Side of Chicago. My six 
classes per day are composed primarily 
of freshmen and sophomores ranging 
from thirteen to sixteen years Of age 

adolescents of course. One year of 
art is part of the requirements for 
graduation from our high schools. 

I am not with the 
take their 


year of art in stride, but rather with 


here concerned 
majority of students who 
that minority who deeply resent having 
to take art because “they can’t draw 
art.” =| 
why 


and hate interested in 
“hated art.” I 


heart of 


Was 
knowing they 
the their 
negative attitude and to gain some in 


wished to get at 


sight as to how I might at least neu- 


tralize this “mind set” of theirs. 
Sampling Student Opinion 
To Provide Teacher Guidance 

In the past, I had tried many methods 
and materials in an effort to get such 
students to respond but met with little 
success. Last spring I decided to seek 
their help in learning how to under 
stand them and to work out some 
remedy in terms of program and ap 
proach. I worked out and submitted 
to about one hundred students a ques- 


tionnaire which was designed to draw 
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out certain information which might 
prove useful to me. 

I realized that such a small sampling 
would have no world shaking signii- 
icance but felt that an analysis of the 
answers might be enlightening to me 
and to other teachers who were faced 
with similar problems. The resulting 
answers and suggestions did give me 
a greater insight into and understand- 
ing of the problems of students “who 
can’t hate art.” In future 
semesters I hope to make good use of 


draw and 


my findings. 

The questionnaire consisted of eight 
questions. The first four were designed 
to draw out certain data which would 
support general conclusions. The last 


The writer of this article is a high school 
art teacher who is both observant and 
candid enough to recognize that the 
attitudes of many students toward high 
school art courses are not always what 
they should be. As a guide to her efforts 
to improve these attitudes, she circulated 
a questionnaire among her students. The 
results make interesting and provocative 
reading which should prove stimulating 
to other teachers of art at all levels. Mrs. 
Burroughs teaches art at Du Sable High 
School. 
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four were framed in the hope of get- 
ting a variety of suggestions which 
might be considered in future program 
planning. Here then, are the questions 
and and the 


drew from my interpretation of the 


answers conclusions I 
answers. 

1. What does the word “Art” mean 
to you? Forty per cent of the hundred 
students to whom the questionnaire was 
administered stated that “Art”? meant 
drawing and painting. Others said that 
it meant modeling, designing, crafts, 
beauty; and several said frankly that 
it meant nothing. 

It was interesting to note that so 
many youngsters related the subject of 
art to drawing and painting, a concept 
which certainly limits their thinking 
the field. If art means 
drawing to a group of students who do 


about whole 
not possess a degree of facility in this 
skill, it is easy to understand how their 
reaction to an art class might be 
negative. It is necessary then to extend 
the student’s understanding of the 
meaning of art. 


Forty Per Cent 
Dislike Art 


2. Do you like Art? Sixty per cent 


of the students answered ‘‘Yes”’ to this 
laid 


Forty per cent answered “No.” 


aside. 
This 


was approximately the same forty per 


question. | their papers 


cent who had defined art as drawing 
in the first question. I conclude that 
there is a definite connection between 
what art means to the student and his 
attitude toward the subject. 

3. Did anyone 
work? Who? 
the 
answered ‘Yes.”’ 


ever make fun of 


your art Here approxi- 


mately same forty per cent 


Their work had been 
their teachers, 


ridiculed by parents, 


members of the family, or friends. 
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In their answers to this question is 
revealed one of the underlying causes 
of a negative attitude toward art. Usu- 
ally the ridicule occurred in their child- 
hood. Too many people (even teach- 
ers ) understand that the art 
products of the child should be re- 
spected no matter how crude. 


do not 


His ex- 
pression is purely personal and cannot 
always be understood by the adult. 


Most Students Not 
Praised for Effort 


4. Did anyone ever praise your art 
work? The majority answered “No.” 
I interpret this to indicate that we 
ought to be more generous with our 
praise when evaluating art work rep- 
resenting the student’s best and _ sin- 
cerest efforts. It is of course wrong 
that me- 
diocre work is high quality art or to 


to lead students to believe 
pretend that all have great talent; but 


encouragement, and praise for con- 
tinuing improvement and greater effort 
must be provided if we are to expect 


students to try in our art classes. 


5. What can the teacher do to in- 
crease enjoyment of art class? Several 
diehard rugged individualists frankly 
answered nothing. A large number 
suggested help with difficult 
the 


Other suggestions were that 


drawing. 


Again, art-as-drawing concept. 
students 
should be allowed to do what they 
could do best; students should have 
more choice in the selection of subject 
maiter; there should be more freedom 
of choice on the part of the student 
the 


What a sharp criticism of dictatorial 


and less dictation from teacher 


methods of teaching ART! 


| for one decided to try to be more 
sensitive to the wishes of the students 


in the future. 





Students Suggest 
Varied Activities 

5. What type of art activities would 
you suggest for inclusion in future art 
programs? There was a myriad of sug- 
gestions. Most frequently mentioned 
were activities not concerned with pic- 
torial depiction such as handicrafts; 
jewelry ; 


clay ; carving in soap, wood 


or plaster ; puppets, and the like. 

It was surprising to me how closely 
these suggestions dovetailed with those 
in the high school art course of study. 
the 


types of activities that attract the ado 


hese are varied and diversified 
lescent according to leading art edu 
cators. We as teachers must give them 


proper emphasis in our classes. 


6. What art activities can you sug- 


gest which might interest the entire 


school? There was no dearth of ideas 
that 


would explain the principles of art, art 


here. Suggested were exhibits 
assemblies, art committees to decorate 
the classrooms and to arrange exhibits 
for corridor display boards, and school 


wide art and poster contests. 


How to Make Art 
More Interesting 

7. How can the art department and 
the student 
does not like art? The consensus was 


the teacher interest who 
to give him more freedom, encourage- 


ment, personal help, and criticism. The 


teacher should make suggestions, not 
The student’s idea should 
be primary, not the teacher’s. 


assignments. 
These 
conclusions are certainly in line with 
the precepts of the best art educators. 


8. How can the art teacher help 
you with your art problems? In answer 
to this question a long list of indi- 
vidual and specific problems were men- 
tioned which might well be a guide in 
working with these students during the 
next semester. 

The students were concerned again 
with the problem of drawing. They 
suggested that the teacher should show 
them how to improve their drawing, 
how to draw certain things and objects. 
Particularly were they obsessed with 
learning perspective and how to draw 
the human figure. This suggests a se- 
ries of lessons in the future on these 
specific problems with emphasis on an 
individual approach. 

I hope to use some of the things I 
have learned as a result of this ques- 


tionnaire to guide me in planning a 


fresh approach to my coming semes- 
ter’s work. I hope that it will mean 
an enriched and satisfying experience 
for both the frustrated teacher and the 
student “who hates art and can't 
draw.” 

Other frustrated teachers may wish 
to give the questionnaire approach a 


try. 


When our life ceases to be inward and private, conversation 
degenerates into mere gossip. We rarely meet a man who can tell 
us any news which he has not read in a newspaper, or been told 
by his neighbor; and, for the most part, the only difference between 
us and our fellow is that he has seen the newspaper, or been out 


to tea, and we have not. 


—Henry David Thoreau 
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Audio -Visual Aids 
Without Tears 


Setting Up an Orderly Program 


For the Use of Films and Filmstrips 


It is generally agreed that the best 
program of instruction involving audio- 
visual aids would take place in a school 
had its 
movie and filmstrip projectors, its own 


where each classroom own 
radio-phonograph, and its own library 
of materials from which to pick selec- 


tions appropriate to the lessons at hand. 


For many obvious reasons this is not 
the situation in most public school 
classrooms, and, unfortunately, it is not 
likely to be the situation in the near 
future. It is therefore the job of teach- 
ers and administrators to make as in- 
telligent and effective use as possible 
of available audio-visual equipment in 
order to make the best of admittedly 
imperfect situations. 

In Chicago each elementary school is 
likely to possess one (sometimes more ) 
movie projector, filmstrip projector, 
radio, and phonograph, as well as col- 
lections — varying widely in size — of 


filmstrips and recordings. Few ele- 


mentary schools have films of their 


own. Generally the films shown in 
the 
central depository of the Division of 


Visual 


classrooms are borrowed from 


Education, which maintains a 
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weekly schedule for the delivery and 
return of films previously ordered from 
a catalog published by the division. 


Coordination of A-V 
In Large School Is Difficult 
The program in each school is under 


the direction of an audio-visual co- 
ordinator appointed by the principal to 
perform this task in addition to other 
duties. The problems involved in order- 
ing, scheduling, and showing films at 
educationally desirable times and op- 


erating other audio-visual equipment in 


Most teachers will agree that films, 
filmstrips, and radio broadcasts would 
be useful and desirable in connection 
with their teaching but in the next breath 
many will complain about the difficulties 
of getting material and equipment when 
they are needed; and some will add that 
they avoid them for this reason. That 
most of these difficulties can be resolved 
or at least minimized to such an extent 
as to constitute no burden is the thesis 
of this article. Mr. Kosell, assistant prin- 
cipal and audio-visual coordinator at 
the Howland School, tells how his school 
developed a systematic A-V program 
which made use of these instructional 
tools pleasant and rewarding. 





an effective and equitable manner can 
become quite burdensome, particularly 
at the School, 
sixty 2600 


only two movie projectors. 


Howland which has 


classrooms, children 


and 


It is the purpose of this article to 
relate how such problems were solved 
at one school and how a systematic pro- 
gram for the use of audio-visual aids 
No claim is made that the 
following are the only or the ideal solu- 


operates. 


tions, but it is hoped that they may 


serve to help others evolve programs 
suited to their particular situations. 
The 


handled first by obtaining as many film 


matter of booking films was 
catalogs as possible from the Division 
of Visual 


were 


Education. Enough copies 
than 


two teachers would have to share one. 


secured so that no more 


These were distributed on a ‘“geograph- 


ical’’ basis —-the teachers in the even- 
numbered rooms being issued catalogs 


to be shared with the teachers of 


adjoining odd-numbered rooms. 


Teachers Indicate First, 

Second Choices When Ordering 
A monthly order blank was devised 

on which space was provided to indi- 


cate a first and second choice film for 


each of the four weeks of a booking 


period. After consulting the catalog 


and their lesson plans, the teachers 


write in their first and second choices 


for each of the four weeks. [Each 


teacher has a period of at least a week 


in which to prepare his individual 
the 


sembles all the order blanks a day or 


order. As coordinator, writer as- 
two before the school order is due at 


the Division of Visual Education. 


After reaching the school, the weekly 
film shipment is checked against the 


booking order. Then the catalog num- 
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ber, title, grade level, and subject area 
for each film are listed on a bulletin 
which goes to each classroom accom- 
panied by a blank schedule. Teachers 
whose films were received then request 
them at a time in the day convenient 
for them. 

To eliminate the necessity for trans- 
ferring the projector from floor to 
floor during the day, the schedule pro- 
vides that the teachers must select and 
show their movies each week on a day 
when the projector is on their floor. 
This is at once both a labor- and time- 


saving with less 
likelihood of 


damage to equipment in transit. 


arrangement. Too, 


handling there is_ less 


Teachers Frequently Use 

Films Ordered by Others 
Teachers whose films were unavail- 

able may choose from the list of those 

received films which they can _ profit- 

ably use in their program of studies. 

This 


means of providing the children with 


alternate choice often offers a 


vital and interesting visual materials. 
The schedule referred to is so con- 

structed that a half-hour movie period 

is provided for each teacher. Since 


about 12 minutes in 


most films are 
length and since an insufficient number 
of projectors is available, it has been 


found the time to 


necessary to limit 
that length. When more projectors are 
obtained, the period will be lengthened 
to at least 45 minutes. This will pro 
and 


still permit reshowing all or parts of 


vide more time for discussion 
a particular film. 

To provide for the occasional show- 
ing of longer films, 45-minute periods 
are scheduled one afternoon per week. 
It is not practical to schedule films 
from the Division of ‘Visual Education 
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on delivery day because of varying 
delivery times and the necessity of pre- 
paring the schedule for the coming 
week ; therefore that day (Friday) is 
used for the showing of films booked 
by teachers from other sources. 
After the schedule for the coming 
week is made up and checked for any 


conflicts in film booking, it is duplicated 
and each teacher receives a copy (Fig- 
ure 1). As a result, each teacher has 
a confirmation of his booking and 


knows from which teachers he may 


expect to receive a projector and his 


film. 


HOWLAND SCHOOL - MOVIE SCHEDULE 
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ilms 
Mother Goose Stories 
What Makee Rain 
The Kentucky Pioneers 
How to Catch a Cold 
The Fun of Making Friends 
Frieky the Calf 
Robin Red Breast 
Alaska 


Figure 1: 


Notes 


. Arrange for help from your master 


teacher if you need it. 


2. The Roman numerale “I" and "II" refer 


to projectors No. 1 and No. 2 respectively 
Do not rewind films. 


Please follow schedule as closely ase 


possible. 


- Address any inquiries regarding 


the program to co-ordinator. 


The weekly movie schedule informs the teacher which films he is scheduled to show at 


what time and on which movie projector. It also informs him where to send the film and projector 


when he is through with it. 
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Routing System 
Insures Arrival of Films 

To each metal film container is at- 
tached a routing schedule for the week. 
Each morning the first teacher on the 
particular day’s schedule receives the 
After show- 
ing the film, the teacher immediately 
sends it to the next room on the sched 
ule. 


film from the coordinator. 


The last teacher using the film 
that day is responsible for sending the 
film to the office for overnight storage. 
The projectors, too, have their own 
individual routing slips. Their sched- 
ules for the week are attached to the 
machines. The manner of routing is 


identical to that for the films. 


A projection cart and projection 
screen are provided for each floor. A 
certain classroom on each floor is desig- 
the cart and 


screen when not in use. Only films and 


nated for storage of 


projectors are stored in the office. 


With the projectors on movable carts 
and on one floor all day it is necessary, 
at the completion of a showing, for the 
teacher merely to disconnect the power 
cord and have two pupils roll the equip- 
ment to the next room on the schedule. 


No stairs need be negotiated. 


Training New Teachers 
To Operate Equipment 

Since projection screens are both 
fragile and clumsy to set up and trans- 
port, our principal has suggested paint- 
ing a white rectangular area on the 
front wall directly above the black- 
boards for use with visual equipment. 
This idea appears to have considerable 
merit. A could be 
served more readily and perhaps at 


similar purpose 


less cost by purchasing four-by-six foot 
sheets of white-painted Celotex, which 


could be hung in the desired position 
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either from moldings found near the 
ceilings of many classrooms or by other 
means. 


For administrative reasons the writ- 
er’s lunch hour does not coincide with 
that of the teachers. He is therefore 
regularly in a position to train new 
teachers in the operation of projection 
equipment during their lunch hour, if 
With no 
pressure to distract them, teachers nor- 
mally become good operators after an 


they so desire. classroom 


hour or two of instruction. Initially, 
were trained in 


this manner. Now they, too, are avail- 


the master teachers’ 


able and assist in the training of the 
teachers and in “trouble-shooting.” 


Filmstrip Collection 
Maintained in Library 

Another problem is that of using 
most effectively the rather extensive 
filmstrip collections which individual 
schools have acquired through the years. 
Frequently a particular series may be 
kept in the classroom of the teacher 
who ordered it and never used or even 
known about by others. At Howland 
the library seemed to be the natural 
center from which teachers could share 
filmstrips and it was so designated. 

Since storage cabinets specially de- 
signed for filmstrip storage were ex- 
pensive and hard to lock, we decided 
to buy a second-hand three-by-five inch 
card file cabinet equipped with a lock 
and with enough drawers to provide 
for the orderly and convenient storage 
of hundreds of filmstrips. 

A catalog of school-owned filmstrips 


is issued to teachers each year. All 


1Teachers freed from classroom duties 
and assigned in high transiency area schools 
to assist new teachers and pupils needing 
individual attention. — Editor’s note. 
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requests for filmstrips and projectors 
are handled by the library staff. Pho- 
nograph records are handled in a like 
manner. 


Schedule Developed 
For Use of Radios 


Although the Board of 
radio station has long operated an 


-ducation 


effective schedule of broadcasts appro 
priate for elementary school listening, 
until recently many teachers were apa- 
thetic about using the radio. They 
complained of the difficulty of getting 
the radios at times when they wanted 
them and of transporting them around 


the buildings. 


By means of semester bookings 
for regular radio series and attaching 
schedules to each radio, these difficul- 
ties were overcome. Teachers reserve 
a radio for certain periods throughout 
the semester rather than for individual 
days or weeks and are thus able to 


count on a particular broadcast series 
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The 
radios, like the movie projectors, leave 


as a recurrent instructional aid. 
the office in the morning and are routed 
from room to room by the teachers. 
Every teacher has a copy of the radio 
schedule and can thus determine where 
his radio might be in the event of non- 
appearance. Each of the four school 
radios is “tagged” for a certain area 
in the building, thereby effecting an 
economy in from 


movement room to 


room. 
The foregoing presentation has out 


lined in some detail the operation of an 


audio-visual system that has worked in 


a given situation. Some measure of 
from 


No 


filmstrip 


its effectiveness can be gained 


an account showing participation. 
use of 


accurate records of 


projectors or phonographs are kept; 
however, it is a fact that nearly every 
teacher makes use of a radio at least 
once during each week, and that edu 
movies viewed by 2200 


cational are 


children weekly. 





An Integrated Unit for 
The Middle Grades 


Our 6-B project on Mexico was ini- 
tiated through a bulletin board display 
of picture postcards, photographs, and 
a map; and a table display of a hat, a 
crocheted donkey, two pieces of pot- 
tery, and a newspaper published in 
Mexico City on August 19, 1958. 


When the children had returned to 
school in September, they had written 
compositions on how they had spent 
their summer vacations. One of the 
boys had made a motor trip with his 
parents to Florida and had then flown 
on to Mexico City. He mentioned 
in his composition that he had brought 
hack some souvenirs of his trip, and I 


discussed these with him later. 


As a prologue to our unit on Mex- 
ico, Ronald read his composition to the 
class and told of some of his experi- 
ences and of the strange sights of that 
foreign land. The children were duly 
impressed with the little traveler, and 
Ronald eagerly supplied us with the 
bulletin 
hibits. 


board and display table ex 


Preparing for Map 
Study of Mexico 


[Interest once having been aroused, 


we traced Ronald’s trip on a map. This 
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Mexico Is Focal Point 


For Varied Learning 


@ Evelyn K. Burk 


opened the way for a study of larger 
and more detailed maps and a general 
the and 
graphy, the bodies of water to the east 
and west, 


discussion of terrain topo- 
Mexico’s neighbors, com- 
parable locations in the United States, 
her size as compared with the United 
States, her many volcanoes and moun- 
tains, and her Rio Grande boundary. 


the 
Indian 


told the children 


handsome 


One day | 
legend of a young 
prince who fell in love with a princess 
of an enemy tribe and how after their 
deaths their spirits lived on forever in 
the the 


quiet, snow covered Ixtacihuatl. So 


smoking Popocatepetl and 


they would be able to retell the stories 


they had to learn how to pronounce 


The unit which integrates many differ- 
ent areas of learning into the study of a 
general topic of interest is rapidly be- 
coming the usual form of instruction. Yet 
many teachers still seem to fear them as 
becoming unwieldy or likely to go off, 
rather unsuccessfully, in too many direc- 
tions. The unit described in this article 
does none of these things. It is well plan- 
ned both in terms of activities and attain- 
able objectives. Miss Burk teaches at 
Emmett School. 
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and, consequently, to spell the names 
of the two 
brought 


This 
forth the suggestion that it 
would be fun to have a special dic- 


great volcanoes. 


tionary for our new words and any 
To that 
dictionary were added many words as 


others we might come across. 


the unit progressed. 

Legends brought forth many more. 
Two of the boys acted out the story 
of the Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, 
which they had found in an old copy 
of The Masquerade and Other Stories' 
on the library table. Ronald, adept 
with chalk and with an insatiable appe- 
tite for sketching, had volunteered to 
give up two recess periods in order to 
sketch in the front 
chalkboard a mural which was to serve 


colored chalk on 


as a backdrop for the telling of the 
Xochimilco legend. It was a triumphal 
dramatization and for several days the 
book, which had lain on the library 
table gathering dust, was in great de- 
mand. The legends and story telling 
had achieved such proportions that | 
feared that we might be neglecting the 
study of resources, products, and the 


more basic topics. 


Setting Up Individual 
And Group Reports 

In the meantime, however, the chil- 
dren who had been assigned specific 
topics were preparing their reports. 
They 


worked and in 


individually 
The children had also decided 


that they would like to record their 


groups. 


information in one large book repre 
senting the efforts of the entire class 
rather than a separate booklet for each 
child 
snapshot picture album and to tack 


their reports and sketches to the heavy 


They decided to purchase a 


pages in an orderly arrangement to be 
determined by a table of contents. Of 
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course, it would have to have a title 
of its own. 


They finally decided on “South of 
the Border, Down Mexico Way.” This 
inevitably led to the suggestion that we 
learn some Mexican “Cielito 


songs. 


Lindo” became their favorite. 


After studying and discussing the 
history of Mexico, one of the abler 
girls drew an extremely good time line 
in which she included not only dates 
and events, but pictures depicting great 
events which had taken place in other 
parts of the world during the period 
covered. The 


point of an 


the 
bulletin 
board at the back of the room and soon 
the 


time line became 


focal oversize 


other children were bringing in 
pictures to point up the various dates 
A good deal of research went into this 


pre ject . 


Preparing a Class 
Record of Learning 


Under the able leadership of the 
committee chairman, contributions sub 
mitted for the picture album book were 
carefully considered, corrected or im 
proved, rewritten, or rejected for be 
ing copied and not in the writer's own 
words. We met together to make a 
final choice and discuss organization 
The 


divided into five major sections: 


and outline book was to be 


His 
tory, Land and Resources, People and 
W ork, 


and 


Their Principal Cities, and 


Social Cultural Contributions 


These were to be interspersed with 
cultural life drawings and various hand 
drawn maps. Among the latter were 
physical, political, relief, products, 


rainfall, population, and pictorial maps 


1B. R., Buckingham, The Masquerade and 


Other Stories 
1934. 


Ginn & Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
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e. 

Our Spanish dictionary grew to re- 
spectable proportions and in it ap- 
peared two exciting words: serape and 
Night 


\Wouldn’t it be nice to make serapes 


and rebozos? 


rebozo. Parents’ was coming. 
Of course it would! The 
children donated their pennies to the 
financial chairman charged with making 
a purchase of muslin, and with crayons, 
which they all had, the project of 
making shawls and blankets was under 
the 


attractive leaf motif in keeping with 


way. Some of children used an 
the season. On Parents’ Night every 
girl’s desk had a rebozo draped over it 
and every boy’s a serape. A sign on the 
visitors with “Buenos 


door greeted 


noches.” 

(ne of the finest pieces of work that 
came out of the project was a map 
made on heavy cardboard measuring 
18” by 22”. The children had carefully 
measured out a grid before sketching 
in the land areas. A flour, salt, and 
water mixture was used to build up 
the plateaus and mountains; and, fol- 
lowing a planned legend, paint was 
added. The colors were determined by 
elevation. The edges were framed in a 
heavy brown adhesive tape and picture 
cord was threaded through holes 
pierced at each end, and the map was 
hung as a fine painting might be at the 


head of the room. 
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Groups Formed 
For Class Reading 


For the work-type reading and for 
study from the text in the preparation 
of the unit, the class was divided into 
three groups. The above average group 
worked alone a good deal of the time. 
Using a posted bibliography, they took 
notes, developed outlines, and did ad- 
ditional reading and research for the 
project. 

Kach day, however, we met together 
to discuss plans, ideas, and suggestions 
which had been submitted in written 
form for my approval. This group had 
in addition to the basic text referred 
to maps, charts, globe, atlas, encyclo 
pedias, magazines, newspapers, diction- 
aries, almanac, and library books. They 
were assigned to occupy the seventh 
and eighth seats of each row while at 
work on the unit. 


‘The average readers studied the same 
text® as the above average group. They 
referred to a guide consisting of ques- 
tions placed on the chalkboard and used 
the geography workbook which accom- 
panied the text. They also assisted and 
the 

the 


contributed materials to above 


average group, who were real 


leaders and organizers. The average 
readers occupied the first five seats of 
the first four rows. 


Providing for the 
Slower Readers 


The slow group used another text, 
Your Country and Mine*, which treated 


essentially the same material in a 
?Stull, De Forest, and Hatch, Roy W., 


Our World Today: Journeys Through the 
Americas, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1954 


Brown, Gertrude Stephens; Tiegs, Ernest 


W., and Adams, Fay, Your Country and 
Vine, Ginn & Company, Boston, 1951. 
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simpler fashion. This group occupied 


the first five seats of rows five and six 
and worked under my direct guidance. 
They required help in all activities. 
The children had differentiated as- 
signments. The best readers had the 
difficult material 
ing and 


for individual read- 
reporting; some very easy 
material for a special report had been 
assigned to the slowest reader. Direc- 
tion sheets were used for carrying out 
assignments after the required work 
was finished. 

When all required assignments were 
completed, the children were given a 
choice of reading to do or activities to 
perform. This arrangement was de- 
cided upon in order to avoid having 
the best readers do more of the thing 
they had already done so well. The ad 
ditional work was varied and contained 
assignments which were creative. Some 
required initiative, some were more 
interesting and stimulating than others, 
some led into unexplored areas, but the 
overall idea was to provide choice and 


variety. 


Learning Opportunities 

Tailored to Individual Abilities 
The unit was planned so that the 

poor readers as well as the good readers 

would experience success and _satis- 

faction. At times the children easily 

the 


other times they had to exert their best 


accomplished reading tasks; at 
efforts to achieve a specific purpose. 
This allowed the use, part of the time, 
of the same material by all the pupils. 
In one instance it was the use of the 
Junior Scholastic Magazine, to which 


they all subscribe. At other times 
several groups were working at differ- 


entiated materials of varying difficulty. 
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Several reading skills were learned 
or perfected in the course of the unit. 
The children understood the mechanics 
of skimming and had used it to locate 
information and general material to be 
re-read carefully later on. They knew, 
for example, that they must skim in 
the library to learn the general content 
of a book or story and to evaluate its 
suitability to the study of Mexico. 

They read to form sensory impres- 


sions when 


and 
Mexican words describing 


they read legends 
studied 
various foods and main dishes. They 
read to organize in forming the album 
“South of the 
Way,” in 


quence, and in outlining materials. 


book Down 


Border, 


Mexico selecting the se 


Pupils Learn to Apply 
Various Reading Skills 

They read to follow directions as in 
the instructions on the chalkb ard, in 


the making 
charts, graphs, and the like. They read 


structions in workbook, 
in order to note details of dress, food, 
and customs. They read critically when 
selecting the legends they told and the 


story they chose to dramatize. 


In their reading, research, and us 


of reference books they developed 
they “helped 


themselves.” We are particularly for 


greater self-reliance 
tunate in having a recent edition of the 
World Book Encyclopedia of our very 
own; it was referred to constantly. We 
also have three collegiate dictionaries, 
The 


intimate and direct contact 


one unit 


unabridged. provided 
with their 
resources and they realized their value 

especially the day they discovered 
the section devoted to giving the mean 
ings of Christian names. 

Important learning also took place, 
incidentally or otherwise, in other areas 
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of language, including speech and 
written composition, spelling, and 
vocabulary. Art, music, and creative 
dramatics were all involved in one or 
another activity. 


Social and Developmental 
Goals Achieved 


The children came to understand 


that similarities are more important 
than differences ; that political stability 


and effective democracy is important 
to the safety and welfare of all; that 
although we are divided by language 
and national backgrounds, we must 
work for the common good of all; that 
our boundaries are not insurmountable 
walls; that Mexico lies in a region of 
great importance for transportation, in 
dustry and agriculture; that the main 
tenance of good neighborly relations is 
the best means of promoting peace and 
prosperity. 

Evaluation of the children’s progress 
the 


was continuous throughout unit. 


They 


through study and exchange of ideas; 


had developed intellectually 


they had developed socially through 
group efforts and planning; they had 
developed emotionally because they 
handled themselves well and in an 
orderly manner. Their progress was 
recorded through written tests, obser- 
vation, and the evident record of ac- 


complishment. 


The children had played a major 
role in the planning, discussion, and 
evaluation. They were pleased with the 
results. They had enjoyed a_ wide 
variety of experiences and had 
“soaked” up a good deal of informa- 
tion and some new understandings con 
cerning the life and problems of the 
Mexican people. They had brought in 
volumes of information and_ sifted 
through them for what suited our pur- 
pose best. Yes, they had been profitably 


busy. 


Actually many educative functions formerly carried out by the family 


have been surrendered to the school. The existing educational system is 


hopelessly irresolute on many fronts. It vacillates between training girls 


to be housewives or career women; it is torn between conditioning children 


for the theoretically desirable cooperative objectives or to the existing 


competitive realities. 


Psychiatrists are agreed that the elimination 


of social disorganization, as well as of personal disorganization, can be 


furthered only by more consistent educational practices both in the home 
and in the school because automatic actions based on the habits of early 


life are the most stable. 


— Clyde Kluckhohn 
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News in Education 


A Mighty Feat of 
Education at 6:3C a.m. 


John Crosby, noted TV-radio critic, 
states: 


“At an unearthly hour on a cold, dark 
morning the other day I found myself 
staring at 


R 


A half hour later, not one wit wiser, 
I had completed my first class in what 
is known as ‘atomic age’ physics, the 
most ambitious feat of adult education 
vet attempted on television (NBC-TV, 


6:30 a.m.).” 


1 White, 
vice-chairman of the physics depart- 
ment at the University of California, 


lhe teacher is Harvey E. 


an impersonal, thorough teacher who 
now has 270,000 viewers. The chief ob 
ject of this course, which moved into 
atomic and nuclear physics during the 
present semester, is the training of 
high school teachers of physics. 


Dr. White is carried on 149 stations, 
which well earns the title of Continental 
Classroom for the course. Over 250 
colleges and universities offer full aca- 
for it; 5,000 high school 


teachers and teachers in training are 


demic credit 


enrollees ; 27,000 others have mailed in 


fc r syllal 1. 
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a haat 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


Several local colleges and universi- 
ties give credit for the course, includ- 
ing Chicago Teachers College, which 
has the largest for-credit enrollment in 
the Midwest. 

The first 
Classroom 


Continental 
designed to fill the 
chinks in the high school physics 
while the second 
semester is a genuine study of atomic 
and nuclear physics. 


semester of 
was 


teacher’s education, 


teach- 
ers, the course is being taken without 


Besides 


credit by college freshmen and gifted 
high school students. Every day Dr. 
White assigns about an hour’s home- 
work which is an absolute prerequisite 
if the students expect to pass the ex- 
amination at the end of the semester. 
And each class is dependent on those 
which preceded it 
Sarnoff, 
man, states: 


Robert NBC board chair- 
“It's my personal convic- 
tion that Continental Classroom repre- 
sents the most dramatic and perhaps 
the most useful of all post-Sputnik 
efforts to close the perilous gap in 
America’s science education.” 

Helping to defray costs and sponsor 
the program are the Bell Telephone 
System, the 
Fund for the 


Ford the 


Advancement of Educa- 


Foundation, 


tion, General Foods Fund, Interna- 
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tional Business Machines, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Foundation, Standard Oil 
Company of California, and the Unit- 
ed States Steel Company. 


Three Recurrent 
Questions on Salary 


At the school for salary consultants 
in Washington, D. C., last fall, Eric 
Rhodes, assistant director of the Mem 
bership Division of the National Edu- 
cation three 
questions are being raised constantly 


Association, said that 


all over the nation. They are: 

1. Should there be equal pay for men 
and women teachers, or should men be 
paid higher salaries ? 

2. Should ‘there be a_ higher pay 
scale for high school teachers than for 
clementary teachers 

3. Is merit rating feasible, 
workable 


prac tical, 


Last year NIEA salary consultants 


gave help in twenty-four states on 
ninety-one different assignments. 


Names Selected for 
New School Buildings 


\s recommended by the General 


Superintendent of Schools, names for 


fourteen school buildings under con 
truction or shortly to be constructed 
were approved recently by the Chicago 
Board of Education. 

Following a time-honored Chicago 
public school policy of naming each 
school building after some renowned 
person who has contributed to the 
hetterment of the city, state, nation, or 
Names 


Committee under the chairmanship of 


the world, a special School 
Don C. Rogers, associate superintend 
ent in charge of administration and 
research, supplied the names which 
were approved by Board action. 

The names of the schools, their lo- 
cations, and remarks selected from the 
report of the School Names Committee 
follow : 
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Ethan Allen. 1321 S. Paulina Street. 
Named after the American Revolution- 
ary soldier and author. His fame per 
sists as the leader of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys of Vermont. 


Katharine Lee Bates. 109th Place and 
Racine Avenue. Miss Bates, educator 
and author, spent the greater part of her 
active life in the English department of 
Wellesley College — from 1885 to 1925 
She wrote numerous books for children 
and is noted primarily for the national 
hymn “America the Beautiful,” which 
was included in a volume of poems 
published in 1911. 

George Frederick Cassell. 112th Street 
and Homan Avenue A _ native Chica 
goan, Mr. Cassell gave thirty-seven 
years of service to the Chicago public 
schools as teacher, principal, and acting 
superintendent. He retired in January, 
1949. 


Edwin C. Cooley. 1225 Sedgewick 
Street. Formerly known as the Wash 
burne Vocational High School, the 
Edwin G. Cooley Vocational High is 
named after the superintendent who pio 
neered vocational education in Chicago 
During his administration, Crane, Lane. 
and Tilden Technical high schools were 
established. 


Vary Mapes Dodge. Washington 
Boulevard and Washtenaw Avenue 
The author of Hans Brinker or the 
Silver Skates and other books for chil 
dren, Mary Dodge numbered among her 
personal friends such outstanding pet 
ons as William Cullen Bryant, James 
Wadsworth Longtellow, and John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 


Paul Drymalski. Fullerton and Long 
Avenues. Mr. Drymalski was a civic 
leader, businessman, and former mem 
ber of the Chicago Board of Education 
He served in the latter capacity from 
May, 1933, to January, 1936 

Leif Ericson. Central Park and Fitth 
\venues. Selected to honor the Iceland 
born navigator who landed on the North 
\merican continent about 950 years ago 

Enrico Fermi. 70th Street and Danté 
Avenue. Enrico Fermi is known as the 
architect of the atomic age. The fruition 
of his work as a physicist and Nobel 
Prize winner took place in Chicago as 
part of the Manhattan Project, which 
resulted in control of the energies of 
the atom thus opening a new era for 
mankind. 
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Victor Herbert. Monroe Street and 
Leavitt Street. An American musician, 
conductor, and composer, Mr. Herbert's 
production includes forty-three operettas, 
two operas, concertos, and orchestral 
works. Two of his widely known works 
are, “Naughty Marietta” and “Sweet- 
hearts.” Among his most celebrated 
songs are “Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life,” 
“Gypsy Love Song,” and “Kiss Me 
\gain.” 

Charles Evans Hughes. Fifteenth Street 
and Kildare Avenue. As a jurist, Mr. 
Hughes’ fame is related to his tenure 
as Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court 

Charles H. Judd. 44th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue. Psychologist and 
head of the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago, Dr. Judd 
was the author of numerous textbooks 
in psychology, secondary education, and 
problems of educational administration. 

William H. King. Campbell Avenue 
and Lexington Street. Coming to Chi 
cago in 1853, William King was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago School Board for 
more than five years and president of 
that Board from May, 1870, to August, 
1874 

Rudyard Kipling. 93rd Street and 
Wallace Avenue. Born in Bombay, 
India, educated in England, Kipling is 
famous as a poet and a short story 
writer. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1907. 

Oscar F. Mayer. Belden and Racine 
\venues. Oscar Mayer was the last of 
the meat-packing giants who made Chi- 
cago an industrial center of the world. 
For many years he provided free lunches 
daily to children ot the Luther Haven 
School; the Mayer Foundation has pro 
vided valuable equipment for therapy of 
various types for crippled children. 

William J. and Charles H. Mayo. 37th 
Street and Giles Avenue. This school is 
to be named after the famous surgeons, 
co-founders of the Mayo Clinic and the 
Mayo Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research at Rochester, Minnesota 
Specialists in various techniques of sur 
gery, their greatest contribution was the 
synthesis and refinément of methods they 
assembled through observation of the 
methods of surgeons throughout _ the 
world. 


Booth Tarkington. 71st Street and 
Christiana Avenue Born in Indian 
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apolis, Indiana, this American novelist 
and dramatist is best known for his 
humorous Penrod books. He won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his novels, The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons and Alice Adams 

Mikola Tesla. 67th Street and Kim 
bark Avenue. Dr. Tesla was a physi 
cist, electrical engimeer, and inventor 
who worked for a long period of his 
life in Chicago. Among his achieve 
ments are the development of alternat 
ing current, long distance transmission 
of power, and the dynamo in the form 
used by industry. 

Henry David Thoreau. Rosemont and 
Pulaski Avenue. An essayist and natural 
ist, Thoreau’s best known work is 
Walden Pond. A follower of the Trans 
cendentalist Movement, his intimate 
friends included Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Louisa May Alcott, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 108th and Whip 
ple Streets. Known primarily to the pub 
lic as an author, Miss Wiggin achieved 
stature in her chosen field, kindergarten 
teaching. The locale for this work was 
the San Francisco area where she estab 
lished the first free kindergarten west oi 
the Rockies. Her best known book, 
written in 1903, is Rebecca of Sunny 
brook Farm. 


Grant Permits Study 
Of Building Program 


At a January meeting of the Chi 


cago Board of Education, Benjamin ¢ 
Willis, general superintendent of 
schools, announced that the Loard of 
Iducation had received a grant of 
$50,000 from the Educational Facili 
ties Laboratories, Inc. This organiza 
tion is an independent, non-profit cor 
poration recently established by the 
Ford Foundation to help schools and 
colleges improve their physical fa 
cilities. 

\ccording to the report by Dr 
Willis, the grant will enable Chicago 
administrators to make a comparative 
analysis of the more than 100 school 
building projects which the Board of 
Education has undertaken since World 
War II. In addition, an attempt will 
he made to develop improved methods 
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of long-range prediction of the fluctu- 
ation of school enrollments in various 
school districts of the city. 

Although this project will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education and by its 
personnel, the specialized assistance of 
appropriate departments of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan State 
University, and other educational in- 


Chicago, 
stitutions will be sought. 


Gauguin Exhibition 
At Art Institute 

The most definitive American exhi- 
bition of y Paul Gauguin, the 
French genius who was one of the 
fathers of modern painting, is to be 
shown in two cities. The major ex- 
hibit opened at the Art Institute of 
Chicago on February 12 and will con- 
tinue through March 29. It will then 
be displayed at New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum of Art where it will 
remain from April 23 through May 31. 


work by 


The exhibition traces Gauguin’s en- 
tire artistic development. He, along 
with Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Seurat, 
the most 
important Post-Impressionist masters. 


is considered one of four 


the collection are 61 
paintings, 34 drawings and water col- 


ors, 81 prints 


Featured in 


woodcuts, 
lithographs—and 7 
pieces of sculpture. These items were 
assembled by Theodore Rousseau Jr., 
Curator of Paintings at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, and Harold Joachim, 
Curator of Prints and Drawings at the 
Art Institute. An extensive illustrated 
catalogue with articles by the two cu- 


including 


monotypes, and 


rators is published in connection with 
the exhibition. 


Gauguin is famed for his South Sea 
Island paintings and his interest in 
primitive art. His life is remembered 
as one of the most tragic and romantic 
sagas of the nineteenth century. 
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April Is Teaching 
Career Month 


The second nationwide observance 
of Teacher Career Month will be held 
during April, 1959. During this month 
attention will be focused on the 
American teacher —his recruitment, 
preparation, and retention—and_ the 
importance of his position in a free 
society. 
leaflet entitled, “You 
Pull Good Teachers Out of a 
Hat,” describes the purposes of this 
observation and lists special materials 
which will be available for local use. 
Copies can be obtained by writing to 
Teaching Career Month, National 
Kducation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A special 
Can't 


NEA Dedicates 
New Washington Center 


The new National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters, a gleaming blue- 
green glass and white marble building 
on Sixteenth Street, was dedicated on 
February 8-10 during two days of 
special ceremony in Washington, D.C., 
and in more than 1,000 local 
munities. 


com- 


The new home of the world’s largest 
professional organization, a monument 
to the 
association, represents a seven-million- 
dollar investment by more than half a 
million 


American teacher and to the 


teachers and members of af- 
filiated organizations. 

The opening dedicatory session on 
Sunday saluted the faith of NEA 
members during the past century—a 
faith 
possible. Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr summed up the dedication pe- 
riod on Tuesday night 


which made the new structure 


following a 
candlelight ceremony symbolizing the 
theme, “We Here Dedicate.” 
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Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1958 

As selected by the Educational Press 
Association of America, the ten major 
educational events of 1958 were: 

1. Congress passed the National De- 

fense Education Act of 1958. 

2. The United States Supreme Court 
rejected the request of the Little Rock 
school board for a delay in racial inte- 
gration 

In this historic opinion the justices 
unanimously declared that state authori- 
ties must make prompt starts toward 
ending segregation; that they must pur- 
sue such efforts diligently; and that all 
actions started by state and local school 
authorities are governed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment which prohibits dis- 
crimination. 

3. Arkansas and Virginia began the 
experiment of operating privately con- 
trolled communities which 
had ordered to integrate their 
schools. 


schools in 
been 


The results of this experiment as of 
December 1, 1958, were summarized by 
the U. S. Department of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare as follows: About 
16,500 pupils have missed one million 
pupil-days of schooling; nearly half the 
number of pupils were attending make- 
shift classes. Not getting any schooling 
were 2,525 pupils in Norfolk, 140 in 
Charlottesville, ana 160 in Warren 
County—the three Virginia communities 
affected. 

4. Arthur S. Flemming, former pres- 
ident of Ohio Wesleyan University, was 
named Secretary ot Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

5. U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence Derthick and a group of 
American experts on education visited 
the Soviet Union, making the first ex- 
amination of Russian schools by Amer 
icans in four decades 

On his return, Dr. Derthick 
“Ten American educators away 
sobered by what they saw. . . . The best 
products of Soviet schools are undoubt- 
edly very good. ... In (Russian) edu- 
cation the spirit is a race for knowl- 
edge . 

6. The U. S. Treasury 
deduct, when 
income 


said: 
came 


ruled that 
computing 
those ex- 
extra 


teachers may 
their federal taxes, 
which were incurred for 
education for professional growth. 


penses 
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Rockefeller 
The 

To many educators this event signi- 
fied a turning point in American educa- 
tion—a turning from the 
quantity in education 
for quality. 


Fund 
Excellence. 


Brothers 
Pursuit of 


7. The 
published 


concern for 


toward concern 


8 Roger A. Freeman, an avowed 
critic of public school policies and prac 
tices, published School Needs in th 
Decade Ahead. 

This book constituted the 1958 rally 
ing point for education’s critics. 

%. toe oS 
signed an 


State Department 

with the Soviet 
Union providing for exchanges of stu 
dents, teachers, and professional work 
ers in the arts, and 
cultural activities. 


10. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards brought together those who 
stress subject matter and those who 
stress methodology in the education of 
teachers and laid plans for greater co 
operation between these 


agreement 


sciences, other 


two groups 
In addition to these selections, men- 
tion of major during 1958 
would include: American education 
righting itself from the jolt of the 
sputniks ; pointed suggestions that the 
high school get back to “hard” sub- 
jects for the able, and practical sub- 
jects for the less-academically inclined ; 


trends 


growing interest in Russian language 
instruction throughout the 
and educational TV—the 
fant of the year. 


country ; 
lustiest in- 


Higher College 
Standards Urged 

“Most 
aren't required to work hard enough” 
according to Edward F. Eddy Jr., vice- 
president and provost of the 1 Iniversity 
of New Hampshire. 


American college students 


Reporting recently at 
the American 


a meeting of 
Council of Education, 
IXddy said that colleges are failing to 
get across to their students what higher 
education is really for; that students 
are too much segregated from the fac- 
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ulty, except at an occasional ceremonial 
tea-drinking ; and that student apathy 
on academic matters is admitted and 
discussed widely by faculty and 
students alike. 

These are some of the findings of a 
study by Dr. Eddy conducted during 
the 1957-58 academic year on “The 
effect of college on adolescent char- 
acter.” Financed by Ford and Calkins 
Foundation funds, the study was con- 
ducted at twenty college campuses in 
seventeen states. 

The study revealed that the majority 
of students are not working hard 
enough at college and frankly admit it. 
At the University of Wisconsin last 
spring, 200 critical students signed a 
petition asking for presidential and 
faculty steps to make university offer- 
ings more challenging. 

Colleges seemingly have failed to 
make clear to their students what 
higher education involves. One stu- 
dent’s comment typified a general feel- 
ing. He said, “Our president speaks all 
over the country. He describes higher 
education to everyone except us who 
are being educated.” 

Eddy stated one of the saddest weak- 
nesses of higher learning in the United 
States is its failure to inculcate the 
feeling that learning is a delight. He 
urged that a higher standard of ex- 
cellence be upheld, that more serious 
application be expected of students, 
and that more emphasis be put on rais- 
ing important questions in class ses- 
sions rather than receiving 
answers memorized from books. 


correct 


Superintendents List 
Bases for Improved Schools 

\ seven-point charter for improving 
the quality of public schools, developed 
during a recent conference of school 
superintendents at Columbia Univer- 
sity, contains the 
points : 


following major 
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1. Every child should have a competent 
and inspiring teacher who can diagnose 
strengths and weaknesses and help the 
child intellectually, physically, morally, and 
socially. Getting and keeping such teachers 
will mean giving them higher status, bet 
ter pay, and a chance to continue their 
own education. 


2. Schools need teachers with strong 
academic backgrounds, an understanding of 
how children develop, and teaching skills. 
Developing good teachers is the joint 
responsibility of teachers colleges, school 
leaders, the teachers themselves, and the 
community. 


3. Pupil progress, educational budgets, 
school operation, and the effectiveness of 
the teachers should be judged and evaluated 
repeatedly. Newer techniques of evaluation 
should be more widely used. 


4. Communities have the responsibility 
of financing and participating in programs 
to improve instruction. 

5. Better guidance programs, 


kindergarten through the twelfth 
are one of the “great needs.” 


from 
grade, 


6. Additional money is needed if good 
instruction is to be provided. 

7. Better 
operation 
citizens. 


education 
between the 


depends on co 


schools and the 


Begin Planning for 1960 
White House Conference 


Preparations have been started for 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Ever since Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt convened the 
first of these conferences in 1909, they 
have been scheduled every ten years as 
a national and _ state-by-state stock 
taking of the problems of children and 
youth, 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has issued its first 
call to state governors to appoint special 
committees and begin preparations for 
state committees to participate in plan- 
ning for the 1960 conferences. These 
committees will also serve as liaison 
groups between the states and an over- 
all advisory committe to be appointed 
by the President. 
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Periodicals 


“Hostility and Able High School Un- 
derachievers.” By Merville C. Shaw and 
James Grubb. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, Winter, 1958. 

Four personality scales, measures of 
hostility, were used in this study in an 
effort to determine whether the trait of 
hostility would characterize the bright 
underachiever on the high school level. 
Subjects for the study were high school 
sophomores. A bright student was one 
whose score placed him at the 75th 
percentile or above in comparison with 
total 412 students who 
took the Primary Mentai Abilities test. 


the class of 
\ bright achiever was one who had 
obtained a grade point average of 2.00 
or better, the equivalent of a B, while 
the bright underachiever fell below the 
grade point average of 1.40. The final 
selection for the study consisted of 42 
bright achievers and 42 bright under- 
achievers, girls outnumbering hoys by 
about a third in each group. 

The results of the study showed that 
bright male underachievers scored sig- 
nificantly 
than 


higher on three 
did a 


bright group of male achievers. Com- 


hostility 
scales correspondingly 
parison of female achievers and under- 
achievers failed to produce any con- 
clusive findings. On the basis of these 
results it was concluded “that scholas- 
tic underachievement is not a phenom- 
enon caused specifically by the school 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


for more 
from such stu 
would likely have detrimental 
rather than desirable results. 
form of 


situation and that demands 
and/or better 
dents” 


work 


Instead, 
remedial help in the 
form of intensive counseling was sug- 


some 
gested. 


“Science Fiction in the Elementary 
School.” By Alan L. Dodd. The Science 
Teacher, December, 1958. 


The problem posed here stems from 
the fact that today’s children are be 
ing fed a heavy diet of science fiction 
via television, radio, and the printed 
page. Communication media 
portedly capitalizing on the current 
scientific emphasis to appeal to young 
and Although the 
fictional material adds to pupil interest 
in classroom 


are re 


readers listeners. 


science, teachers are 
urged to use care in incorporating sci 
ence fiction in daily lessons lest pupils’ 
imaginations run wild. The problem 
of particular concern to teachers ap 
pears to be the separation of fact from 
fiction in the content of science stories 
Concern also is expressed over science 
fiction learning experiences in which 
too much time is given to construction 
of a scientific gadget inspired by such 
reading ; as a consequence sight may be 
lost of the basic reasons for teaching 
science in the elementary school. What 
that utilize 


is suggested is teachers 
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motivational values 
and at the same time help pupils intel- 
ligently interpret it in terms of scien- 
tific truths. 


“The Growing Load on Classroom 
Teaching.” By J. B. Johnson, Hans C. 
Olsen, and Gladys Robinson. _ Illinois 
Education, January, 1959. 


A school superintendent, a college 


science-fiction’s 


teacher, and a classroom teacher de- 
scribe the numerous activities and in- 
creasing school services which are tax- 
the time and 
Clerical work, conferences, community 
playground hall 
national contests, and the growing ex- 


ing teacher’s energy. 


projects, and duty, 


pectations of parents are among the 
many responsibilities which are said to 
diminish available for the 


the time 


classroom teacher’s basic professional 
function. 
Of these, 


would single 


most teachers probably 
out the increasing, and 
burden of clerical 
particularly aggravating. 
However, it would be rather difficult 
to abolish many of the aforementioned 
activities. It is apparent that the 


changing role of the modern school in 


often unnecessary, 


chores as 


the past few decades makes it neces- 


sary for the teachers to assume wider 
the [ 


responsibilities for 


vouth. 


training of 


The focal point in the problem of 


overloaded teachers has been the ex- 


\s pointed out by 
the writers, the continuing violations 


cessive class size. 
of accepted recommendations for a de- 
sirable pupil-teacher ratio have made 
performance of 


primary classroom 


functions as well as the school serv- 
ice functions virtually impossible. A 
greater public understanding of the 
nature of the work and 


proper working conditions is essential 


teacher's 


to realize the kind of teaching load 
that is satisfying to the teacher, good 
for the pupil, and rewarding to the 
community. 
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“Seven Musts for Better Schools.” By 
Lawrence C. Derthick. Parents’ Maga- 
zine, January, 1959. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion outlines all-out action which must 
be taken by communities to meet the 
challenge that faces American educa- 
tion. While there is nothing basically 
wrong with our concepts of the mean- 
ing and purpose of education, Com- 
missioner Derthick believes that we as 
a people do not devote enough money 
and hard work to put our concepts into 
practice and to make them work ef- 
fectively. ‘To strengthen our whole 
system of education he makes the fol 
lowing recommendations : 

1. Extend the school day and the school 
vear to provide more time needed as a 
result of the increase in the 
education. 


2. Ways and means must be found to 


utilize school plants for evening sessions 
to provide extra hours in academic and 
non-academic courses. 


content of 


3. More homework is needed to 
strengthen the education of our children. 
4. More scholarship funds must be ob- 
tained to reduce the tragic waste of intel- 
lectual resources. 
inefficient 
and 
standard 


small and 
reorganized 
provide a 


5. Thousands of 


schools must be 


con 
solidated to 


education. 


good 
6. Extend and improve guidance or 
counseling services. Many school districts 
have no aptitude testing 
services 


and counseling 

7. Prompt and realistic reappraisal of 
tax sources is urgently needed to raise the 
proportion of national income spent for 
schools and teachers. 


“School Band Wind Instrument Mouth- 
pieces May Harbor Countless Disease 
Germs.” By Arthur H. Bryan. School 
Science and Mathematics, January, 1959. 


studies of band instru- 
ment mouthpieces show that disease 


Extensive 


transmission via the instrument is pos- 
sible. Conclusive results suggest that 
school personnel as well as musicians 
should adopt some hygienic measures 
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in the use of brass and reed instru- 


inents. 


In this study, seventy-five oublic 
school band members had their mouth- 
pieces tested prior to the application 
of oral or instrumental hygienic meas- 
When tested for bacterial con- 
tent, the mouthpieces were found to 
he not only obnoxious but dangerous. 
Some plates were so contaminated and 
evil smelling that further use was im- 
possible. Bacterial counts 
reed instruments 


ures. 


far 
than in 


were 
ereater in 
brass instruments. 


School sponsors of orchestras and 
hands, in particular, will find the out- 
lined procedures for sterilization valu- 
able. Suitable antiseptics tested 
cleansing and 


are described. 


for 


antibacterial purposes 


“A Judge Finds New York Schools 
Separate and Unequal.” U. S. News and 
World Report, January, 9, 1959. 

\ New York City court held that 
the city’s school board failed to pro- 
vide “equal” education for its Negro 
and Puerto Rican children. The court 
found that voluntary separation of 
races persists in the city schools. Many 
schools were found to have either 85 
per cent or more white pupils or 85 
per cent or more Negro and Puerto 
Rican pupils. Judge Justine W. Polter 
attributed the inequality in education 
to the school board’s failure to assign 
enough fully qualified teachers to the 
schools in question. A far greater per- 
centage of positions in the heavy Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican attendance areas 
were filled by persons not regularly 
licensed as teachers. The judge blamed 
the school board for the discrimination 
in teacher assignments which favored 
“white” schools over “colored” schools 
In addition the citation referred to 
different elements that caused the 
quality of education to be inferior in 
the predominantly 


colored — schools. 
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These elements included a higher per- 
centage of handicapped and retarded 
children; higher proportions of substi- 
tute and inexperienced teachers. The 
court ruling was taken to mean that 
the city’s school board must proceed to 
provide equally good teachers for all 
children. 


“Preventive Education: Some Charac- 
teristics of High School Programs That 
Prevent Underachievement.” By Malcolm 
Katz and Francis E. Morhous. The High 
School Journal, December, 1958. 

The ways to pre 
vent underachievement in high school 


authors suggest 
ne possibility lies in the imaginative 
school The 
staff is urged to explore new ways to 
utilize the school plant as an effective 
place to learn. For example, the school 
library may be altered to set up places 
for special topical study or for student 
exhibits. 


use of facilities. school 


Another preventive measure 
is to broaden course offerings to en 
performance. The 
recommended high school curriculum 


courage capacity 


should at least provide programs in 
vocational education, educa 
tion, co-operative work-education, gen 
eral, and 
Schools 


business 


college 
should 
rimentation in 
prove 


preparatory fields 
also 


the 


encourage expe 
classroom to im 
teaching techniques. Finally, 
steps must be taken to bring about staff 
awareness of the problems of under 
achievement. To properly identify the 
underachiever, the entire staff- 


espe 
cially new teachers 


should be taught 
how to use cumulative records and to 
interpret the results of intelligence and 
achievement tests. 


“Facing Obstacles in the Use of Audio- 
visuals.” By Edwin J. Swineford. Educa- 
tional Screen and Audio-Visual Guide, 
January, 1959. 


Four major reasons for the lag in 
the utilization of audio-visual materials 


are discussed in this article. First, 
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many teachers are reported to rely on 
traditional instructional procedures. 
This may reflect, among other things, 
a failure to recognize the effectiveness 
of AV techniques or a reluctance to 
plan and develop a schedule for using 
available materials. Second, the limited 
use of such resources may be due to 
the lack of direct, first-hand experience 
in the manipulation and operation of 
necessary equipment. Third, the utili- 
zation of AV materials may lag be- 
cause of administrative bottlenecks. A 
heavy burden rests on the AV staff to 
provide efficient service and to sell the 
program to teachers. Fourth, teachers 
frequently avoid the use of AV mate- 
rials as a result of unfortunate experi- 
ences suffered while operating equip- 
ment before large and unruly classes. 
Teachers should have the opportunity 
to become familiar with the equipment 
before actual use in class. 


“The Liberty Speaker: A Class Project.” 
By Frances Hauser Park. Social Educa- 
tion, January, 1959. 

Here is an interesting teaching sug- 
for your studies class. 
\s a culminating activity for a unit on 


gestion social 
the American Revolution, a large eighth 
vrade social studies class put together 
a newspaper, The Liberty Speaker, 
printing it on a duplicating machine. 
Kor the project the class, under the 
guidance of its student 
teacher, set up the following organiza- 


teacher and 


tion: editors-in-chief, war correspon- 


dents, inquiring reporters, science 
editors, international editors, reporters- 
at-large, social editors, patriot editors, 
advertising editors, and artists. The en- 
tire class was involved in the reporting 
project. Newspaper procedures were 
followed in producing a sixteen-page 
issue. 


For class presentation each student 


carefully read his printed copy of the 


An 


newspaper. evaluation sheet was 
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provided for the purpose of organizing 
and channeling criticism of the project. 
Each student was asked to grade the 
quality of each classmate’s work and 
to single out the best and worst fea- 
tures of the paper. Class discussion 
followed the individual evaluations. 
The teachers found that the project 
stimulated much thinking and under- 
standing of this historical period. A 
list of materials used by the class is 
given for teachers who may be inter- 
ested in the project. 


“The Conservation of Intellectual 
Talent”. By Donald L. Thistlethwate. 
Science, October 10, 1958. 

Many factors contributing to college 
talent loss are analyzed in this article. 
The author compares the twelve recent 
surveys reporting estimates of the 
number of highly talented students who 
fail to go to college. Even the most 
conservative of the available statistics 
show a talent loss of about 34,000, or 
28 per cent of the highest ranking 
tenth of the high school graduates do 
not enter college as full-time students. 
Another study reported that some 
150,000 students in the top 30 per cent 
of ability would have gone to college 
if more scholarships had been available. 

The various figures showing college 
talent loss suggest the need for finan- 
cial aid. New scholarship funds are 
needed, according to the author, to 
reduce talent 
who 


loss especially among 
rank between the 7Oth 
and the 95th percentile, the most im- 
portant reservoir of wasted talent. The 
talent loss, on the other hand, above 
this distribution level is relatively 
small. 


students 


Other factors contributing to talent 
loss are examined by the author. Also, 
the results confirm earlier findings that 
the talent loss i$ higher for girls than 
boys, and that the talent loss is greater 
among those who have had less mathe- 
matics in high school. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


sramumnar Verbs and Ways We 

Them. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 10 min. Black 

and white, $55; Color, $100. Educational 

Collaborator: J. N. Hook. Available through 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
, Chicago 1, Ill 


Use 


Water St 
rhis 


cusses 


film, using animated dis- 
briefly the difference between action 
verbs and state of being verbs and between 
transitive and intransitive verbs; 
sents the concepts of voice, mood, and tense. 
With the single exception that the film 
avoids the no longer functional distinction 
between shall and will, the approach is 
thoroughly traditional. The film might be 
useful brief review of the verb but is 
so condensed and contains so much material 
that it would hardly be valuable 
duction to verb study or 
use during the 


cartoons, 


it also pre- 


as an intro- 
as an aid to 
learning of verb forms. The 
concepts and language 
7-12. The 
peal to 


grades 


even 


are suitable for grades 
cartoons and drawings might ap 
students in primary or intermediate 
Thomas J. Creswell 


1 Day 


sound. 


With The F.BJ. 1 
Black 
Produced by 
and Reader’s Digest. 
Bureau, Inc., 57 East 
Chicago 4, Ill 


16 mm 
and white, 10 year 
Louis de Rochemont 
International Film 
Jackson Boulevard, 


reel. 
18 minutes. 
lease $85 


This film gives a factual description of the 
investigatory work of the F.B.I. The me- 
chanics of criminal identification, the use of 
chemical and microscopic analysis, the modes 
of exchanging police information for the en 
tire nation, and the training of F.B.I. agents 
are the principal themes developed in this 
film. Much of this information is related by 
dramatic three 


means of reconstructions of 
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beh 7 + —> arr Lo arene rn Mane 


typical crimes which provides thrill and 
interest for the viewer. Children from the 
fourth grade on through high school would 
enjoy this film. This is no propaganda film 
in behalf of J. Edgar Hoover and the F.B.1., 
a significant point to be observed. 


Charles R. Monroe 


Child Art 


sound. 5 


Vature. 3 
each. Color, 
Series of 3 films, $165.00. 


films. 16 mm 
$60.00 each; 
Educational Col 
Frank Bach and James Schin 
neller of the University of Wisconsin. Avail 
able through Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif 


Three separate films taking up three dif 
ferent ways of working creatively in art 


and 
minutes 


laborators : 


Birds and Etching involves two elemen 


tary school boys doing crayon scratch 
drawings based on their personal experi 
ences of watching and 
stuffed birds for texture 
beautiful, sensitive 


examples of the 


studying live or 
and color. The 
results are 
value of live 


excellent 
motivation 


Insects and Painting studies the relation 
ship of forms and learning through obser 
vation. The children execute their OWN 
impressions by plaster carving and paint 
ing in a variety of ways. The results are 
excitingly colorful 


Weeds and Mo young stu 
dent out collecting his own pebbles and 
rocks with an eye peeled for color, textur« 
and form. Out of these 
fine decorative mosaics 
plaster 


saics has the 


is produced some 


cast in sand and 


These observation 
part 
important 


expression 


films certainly stimulate 
and create a 
of the 


source 


greater awareness on the 
child toward nature 
of inspiration for 


as an 
creative 
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The films can be used directly in a class- 
room situation for motivation at any grade 
level from primary on up. They also could 
provide a wide range of ideas for the class- 
room teacher in methods of working with 
various materials and stimulating experiences 
that can be provided from which children 
can draw inspirations. 


Jane Neale 


A Report in Primary Colors. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 33 minutes. Color, $186. Avail 
able through Film Production, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Richmond 16, Va. 


An excellent film report on the creative 
art activities in the primary grades as ex- 
emplified by the State of Virginia Public 
Schools. Art in all forms is shown here in 
this primary graded school as an integral 
part of the daily life of the child. Ranging 
from expressive, unihibited dance forms to 
creative play with blocks, to creating prac- 
tical and functional find these 
and many more activities concentrating to 
show, at least in this school, that art is a 
part of the environment and a of life 
for these children. 


posters, we 


way 


The halls and rooms are filled with excit- 
ing pictures, murals and three-dimensional 
forms of all kinds of materials. We are taken 
into the actual classroom with the youngsters 
busily engaged in art activities very unaware 
of the cameras. There is motivation, guidance, 
and encouragement being given constantly by 
the teachers and complete acceptance by 
them of the sincere and honest expressions 
of these students. 


\ good film for supervisors and adminis- 
trators especially interested in the primary 
grades. Excellent for in-service training and 
for student teachers of the primary grades. 

Jane Neale 


The Magic of the Atom, No. 15 — The 
Atomic Age Farmer. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12'% minutes. Black and white, $55. Handel 
Film Corporation, 6926 Melrose Avenue, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. Produced with the 
technical assistance of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Atomic Energy 
Project at U.C.L.A. 

This film presents modern research tech- 
niques and tools which are of great value 
to agriculture. Scenes at the Brookhaven 
Laboratory graphically picture the effects of 
gamma radiation on the growth of corn. It 
is noted that such studies are not only valu- 
able in gaining an understanding of the 
effects of radiation on plants, but they also 
can be used to induce new mutant strains 
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which may prove to be superior to the old. 
Another sequence shows research at Oak 
Ridge Laboratory on the way animals incor- 
porate radio-active elements into body tissues 
during growth. Finally the Atomic Tracers 
Farm at Argonne National Laboratory is 
demonstrated, shownig how plants are grown 
under controlled conditions in special green- 
house chambers. Plants grown in _ these 
chambers are supplied radio-active tracer 
elements, thus permitting studies of plant 
growth and development. This technique is 
also used to produce radio-active drugs. 

The statement in the commentary that 
plants “breathe” carbon dioxide is objection- 
able. The sooner this manner of describing 
the diffusion of carbon dioxide into and out 
of plants is discarded, the easier it will be 
for teachers to develop in students a proper 
understanding of the gaseous exchange that 
occurs during the process of photosynthesis 
and respiration. 

Viewers may also find the scene showing 
a bare-handed worker handling plants that 
are highly radio-active a little disconcerting 
inasmuch as no explanation of the relative 
danger from the radio-activity was given. 

The film is generally interesting ; however, 
dicussion of some actual research findings 
would give the work presented more mean- 
ing. It is recommended as a program film 
for high school, college, and adult groups 


Herbert F. Lamp 


Filmstrips 


Dependent Plants. Correlated Science Series. 
35 mm filmstrip. Color, $6 each; series set, 


$10.80. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 
The color photography is excellent and the 
arrangement of topics is satisfactory. A great 
range of material can be introduced as dis- 
cussion with these 44 frames. The author 
has eliminated the personification of plants, 
a commendable approach for this level. 
Recommended for use in science teaching at 
the upper grade level. O. J. Eigsti 


Boys and Girls of Many Lands. Color, 
$6.00 each, $21.60 the set. Produced by 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey, Chicago 14, III. 

A set of four color filmstrips designed to 
correlate with leading social studies text- 
books for the third and fourth grades. 

Excellent photography and carefully pre- 
pared maps make this set particularly appeal- 


ing to young students studying peoples of 
foreign lands. 
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Henk and Henny of the Netherlands: 47 collapse of the Roman world. General com 
trames. A review of the daily activities of _mentaries at the beginning of each series 
two youngsters living in the Netherlands. and subtitles on each picture give continuity 
Scenes include the physical conditions of to the story unfolded on the screen. Each 
the land, farm animals, farm inplements, strip has a number of exceptional maps and 
and the work and play of Henk and his graphs pertinent to the area of investigation 
sister. Each set has a summary panel describing the 
permanent meaning of the subject treated to 
medieval history and to modern times. A 
panel containing discussion questions con 
cludes each set. This is an excellent outline 
of medieval history. Highly recommended for 
grades six through ten 

The Migrations of Medieval Peoples 

Investigates the world of the German 

Anthony and Maria of Switzerland: 48 tribes. The invasions, Germanic culture, 
frames. This filmstrip covers a broader the unification of Western Europe under 
span of time as it includes the family Charlamagne and the emergence of the 
activities of both summer and winter sea- new states are authentically and graphi- 
sons in the Eastern Alps. The fine frames cally described. Panels on the late Slavic 
showing summer dairying and the winter migrations are included 


Steinar and Karen Marie of Norway: 
45 frames. A good summary of life in a 
fishing village on one of the Faeroe Islands 
of Norway. This film is outstanding for it 
stresses the dependence of the villagers on 
commerce with the mainland as a market 
area and as a source of supplies. 


handicraft industries stress the industrious Feudalism. Concentrates on the nature 
nature of the Swiss peoples. of feudal society, devoting attention to the 
training of a boy for knighthood; the life 
of the peasant and the rights and respon 
sibilities of aristocracy, clergy and peasant 
The economic and cultural results of the 
Crusades receive thorough attention. The 
decline of feudal society is portrayed. 
The Medieval Church. The temporal and 
spiritual significance of monasticism is 
considered; the work of the monks in 
preserving the Roman heritage, in educa 
tion, in agriculture and architecture is 
portrayed. The establishment of the uni 
versities and the achievements of the era 
terest and additional discussion. A minor in philosophy and literature are illustrated 
fault appears in two of the strips, namely, 
the “dressed-up” appearance of the families, 
especially the women, while performing their 
daily tasks. However, it is not likely that too 
many youngsters will take note of this 


Simon and Lucy of Alaska: 51 frames 

\ timely filmstrip showing the activities 

of two youngsters in our 49th state. The 

emphasis upon physical conditions in 

Western Alaska allows the teacher ample 

opportunity to stress the relationships 

existing between man and his physical 
environment in this cold Artic region. 

In general, the authors are to be com- 
mended for a well organized presentation of 
contrasting cultures. The questions and 
vocabulary are well chosen to stimulate in- 


Medieval Towns and Cities. The causes 
of the revival of town life and the physical 
appearance of a medieval town are illus 
trated. Maps indicate location of inter 
national trade routes and centers of local 


Vernon W. Brockmann commerce. Emphasis is on internal social 


organization, 1. e., merchant and craft 

World History, The Middle Ages. Four guilds; activities of the new professional 

filmstrips of about 46 frames each. Color, classes and conditions of life among the 

$6 each; $21.60 for the set. Educational Col- populace. Original photographs of towns 

laborator: Joseph C. Chada, Society for that have retained their medieval character 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., conclude the set. 

Chicago 14, III. Edmund W 


Kearney 
rhis series of four filmstrips on the Middle 

Ages is well designed to broaden the under Earth Science Series, Life Long Ag 
standing and stimulate the imagination of VTOUP. 1x filmstrips of from 40 to 44 
elementary and junior high school students. frames each. Color, $6 each; $32.40 for th 
Here are not the drab, unimaginative sketches complete set, including a teaching guid 
of unhappy memory but a world strikingly Predu ed by Society for Visual Education 
portrayed in color. Emphasis is on the people Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 4, III 
of the Middle Ages as they worked, prayed Up Through the Coal Age. Depicts 
and fought; as they built a civilization of earliest known plants and animals from 
unique and lasting significance out of the 500 million to 240 million years ago. One 
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title refers to scorpions as the earliest land 
animals. Their intention 
these are the 


was, of course, 


to say earliest known land 


animals 
When Reptiles Ruled the Earth 
scription of 


A de- 
ichthyosaurs and 
pterosaurs existing along with the earliest 
known mammals. 


dinosaurs, 


The reviewer, however, 
objects to the repeated reference to car 
nivorous dinosaurs as “fierce meat eaters” 
or “terrible meat eaters.” 


Mammals Inherit the World 


This film 
strip traces the rise of mammals through 


the Cenozoic 
cludes 


It in 
larger 
nammals that existed prior to the last ice 
extinct It 


Era to present times 


some of the well known 
and aré 
briefly, the 

How We 
This filmstrip wil 
student 


covet now describes, 


spread of flowering plants 
Life 


acquaint the 


Know About Long Ago 
beginning 
kinds of fossils 


with the various 


instruction in how paleontolo 


gists utilize their finds 


Fossils. 


various 


as well as 


Tlunting 


Students are shown 


how fossils form, are uncovered, 
removed and preserved 
Stories That Fossils 


strip traces the fossil 


Tell. This film- 
interpreted evolu 
and 


interest 


tion of the camel 


some of our 


present day 
elephant as well as 


horse, 


ing plants 
This is an excellent 
wide 


series depicting a 
forms from approxi 
mately one-half billion years ago to recent 


times. 


range of living 
Any or all of these would be appro 
priate for grades nine. The 
teacher, in addition to reading the excellent 
manual supplied, will find it desirable to con- 
ult related texts. Without doubt these film- 
strips will stimulate student in 
quiries and initiate individual and classroom 
activities. 


five through 


numerous 


Row, Peterson Unitexts, Animals of Yes- 
terday, Life Through the 
Read from the 
these filmstrips 


Ages, and Stories 
Rocks, are with 
B. Trama 


correlated 


Francesco 


Ferment in Southeast 
frames. Black and 
York Times, New 


Asia. Filmstrip. 58 
white, $2.50. The New 
York 36, New York 

excellent portrayal of the 
Asia’s rice bowl (Burma, Cam- 
Thailand, and Vietnam,) and 
Indonesia and Malaya. The richness of the 
area in economic goods vital to the United 
States and other countries is in sharp con- 
trast to the dire poverty of the natives, the 
prevalence of diseases such as tuberculosis 
and malaria, and the low literacy rate. The 


Here is an 
problems of 
bodia, Laos, 
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struggle between the Communist and non 
Communist world to win this region also 
poses a grave problem. Efforts of the United 
States, the United Nations, and SEATO to 
assist the Southeast Asia are 
shown. Highly recommended for study and 
discussion concerning foreign policy of the 
United States towards Southeastern Asia. 
Suitable for high school and college groups 


peoples of 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


The Human Body, Series Two. 8 titles out 
of 16. Black and white, $3.00 each, $45.60 for 
16. Produced by Encyclopaedia Brittannica 
Films, 1144 Wilmette Ave., Willmette, III 

lhe strips are short versions of the 16 mm 
movie series on Physiology, of the 
titles, with introductions and review ques 
tions added as additional captions along with 
the descriptive material for the various 
frames. There are, in general, no deviations 
from the materials taken from original sound 
film 


same 


Titles submitted for review included 
trol of Body Temperature, Posture and Exer- 
Mechanisms of Breathing, Endocrine 
Glands, Nervous System, Work of the Kid 
ney, Heredity, Ears and Hearina. 


Con- 


cise, 


These are useful in any situation where 
the original films could be shown, namely 
advanced high 


in physiology. 


school, and classes 


college 


James M. Sanders 

Correlated Science Series: Bird Study 
Group. 5 filmstrips. Color, with accompany 
ing manual $27.00. Produced by and available 
from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Blvd., Chicago 14, Ill. in Col- 
laboration with Row Peterson and Co., 2500 
Crawford Avenue, Evanston, III. 


Feathers & Flights of Birds, covers prin- 
ciples of aerodynamics and a fine, simpli- 
fied, explanation of flight. 

Vests and Eqgs of Birds gives a brief 
coverage of egg laying in reptiles, birds, 
and mammals. It compares sizes of eggs 
and types of nests with emphasis on instinct 
as a major factor in nest building. There 
are also references to camouflage of eggs, 
nests, and birds. 

Beaks and Feet of Birds deals with feed- 
ing habits, adaptations and also non- 
adaptive structures such as the beak of 
the Toucan. The strip corrects the common 
idea that grebes and loons under 
water when diving for food. 


swin 


Migration of Birds points out that not 
all birds migrate, that migration may be 
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vertical, and that robins one may see in 

winter are not the same robins one sees in 

summer. Territoriality is also well defined. 

Looking At Birds is a survey of com- 
mon birds for elementary school children, 
as contrasted with the preceding films 
which are for intermediate grades and 
suitable for upper grades. 

Dr. William Beecher, the collaborator is 
Director of the Chicago Academy of Science 
and an outstanding student of ornithology 
His well known skill as a naturalist artist 
has contributed greatly to the high degree of 
excellence of film strips, 
devoid of teleology and juvenilia. 


James M 


these which are 


Sanders 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Series—Revised. 3 color filmstrips (43-45-36 
$6.00 each; set of 3, $16.20. Pro 
duced by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Irames ) 


The revision, like its predecessor, covers 
the full service 
organization; and, unlike its predecessor, has 
the advantage of color. The filmstrips are 

with the 21st edition of 20th 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, but 
may be used with other texts. 


bookkeeping cycle of a 


correlated 
Century 


Author of the filmstrips is Dr. Lewis D. 
Boynton, a co-author of the correlated text 
and the writer of a “methods” in the 
subject field. The author provides more than 
the usual amount of commentary. 


I dO »k 


rhe filmstrips should prove of great ad 

vantage to business teachers 

covering the first cycle, by serving both as 

a model of good bookkeeping form and as 

a step-by-step review of the material taught. 
Charles T. Corkery 


high school 


Filmstrips and Recordings 


Visit the 
Color with manual, $6.50. Color with manual 


Smithsonian. 52 


Let's frames. 
and 33% record, $10.00. Made with 
the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institute. 
Commentary written by John S. Lea of the 
staff. Available through the 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 


r.p.m. 


Smithsonian 
Society for 


This filmstrip with accompanying manual 
and/or record presents a quick overview of 
the history and scope, with emphasis on the 
latter, of the Smithsonian Institute. It weuld 
be well suited for a preparatory briefing 
prior to a visit to the Institute or to acquaint 
people with the Institute as a facility for 
the gathering and dispersion of information. 
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All departments of the Institute are pre 
sented with slides selected so as to give a 
full comprehension of the scope of each de 
partment. Further, many slides which show 
aspects of various scientific expeditions and 
projects are included. 

This filmstrip could be adapted on the 
junior and senior high school level as a sub 
stitute for a visit to the Institute and to give 
students a knowledge of its work as both a 
museum and a scientific foundation. It may 
also be of use on the junior college level for 
the same purpose. Otherwise it would be 
perhaps difficult to work into a unit. 

The color and photography are 
as is the record sound track. 


William H 


very good 


Strawn 


1 Puppy for Christmas. 36 frames. Sound 
Filmstrip used with the 33% r.p.m. record 
In color, $8.00. Produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Park 
way, Chicago 14, II. 

This filmstrip of 36 frames, full 
photographs illustrates Margaret Friskey’s 
delightful and entertaining story, A Puppy 
for Christmas. There is very little Christmas 
background as one gets a glimpse of the tree, 


color 


its decorations and a few toys. Johnny re 
ceives a puppy in a large, ribbon tied box for 
Christmas. The film shows a boy-dog re 
lationship, as well as the pet’s need for love 
and care. The understanding, training and 
love in every successful relation 
ship of a child and his puppy makes this film 
desirable for use with a unit on 
Training Your Puppy 


necessary im 
Pets or 


Narration is rapid and “fuzzy”. 
in Kindergarten, first 
would find this film and in 
structive. The film lends itself to discussion 
and concept building 


Children 


and second grades 


entertaining 


Charlotte A. Bart 


Grandfather's 
frames. 


Boyhood Thanksgiving. 45 
Color-Sound Filmstrip, with 33% 
record, $10. Produced by the Society 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Parkway, Chicago 10, Ill. 


r.p.m 


For Diversey 


Grandfather tops off a hardy Thanksgiving 
dinner with some warm and gentle nostalgia 
of the Thanksgivings of his youth. Billy and 
Sue find out that while the meaning of the 
day remains the same, the preparations have 
changed greatly. Grandfather's memories ot 
the potbellied stove, the one room school 
house, Uncle Harry and his new horseless 
carriage and the catching of the gobbler pre 
sent a stunning contrast to our present day 
push button festivities 
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Everyone from the third grader to the 
teacher will enjoy and profit by this festive 
filmstrip. The text by Margaret Friskey is 
simple and at times poetic, while the narrator 
sounds as though he himself had just finished 
Grandmother’s wares. The recording sound 
is good and much is added by the occassional 
sound effects. 

Many developmental values are to be found 
between the frames. Such things as family 
security, the place of the individual and of 
course the spiritual aspects of Thanksgiving 
are dispersed throughout in a manner which 
is in no way offensive. Grandfather returns 
to the present and reminds Billy and Sue 
that “Today as in years past, 
is still a time to enjoy the warmth and 
fellowship of those we love.” And, as we 
leave Grandfather, we too are left with the 
feeling that he is absolutely correct. 


Paul V. 


Phanksgiving 


Fornatar 


Recordings 

Documents of America Series The Bill 
of Rights; Patrick Henry's Famous Speech; 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; The Declar- 
ition of Independence. Each of the above is 
on a 12-inch (long play) record of 334% rpm. 
Che first two titles are on 
one record, 


reverse sides of 
while the last two are on another 
record. The playing time for each record is 
approximately 15 minutes 
$5.29 to Produced by 
Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 
foe 


The enjoyed by 
pupils in seventh and eighth grade and high 
school after studying the periods of history 
1) from 1765-1776; 2) from 1787-1791; and 
3) from 1860-1863. Without this previous 
study, the records would not be fully appre- 
ciated and would be of little value as teach 
ing aids 


$5.95 per record: 
Enrichment 


New York 


schools 


above records would be 


Che narration is dramatically produced by 
professionals in this Documents of America 
series. Authentic music of the period is inter 
spersed wisely. Variations in tempo, voice, 
and sound add interest to these productions. 
Fruitful discussion following the playing of 
these records should lead to enriched experi 
concerning the child’s historical 

Although planned for children ten 
years and over, these records could be played 
to advantage for 


students of 


ence heri 


tage 


high school and college 
American history. 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 
English Speech Instruction: A condensed 
course in the correction of frequent mistakes 
in enunciation with examples, 


class room 
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exercises and evaluations, by Professor Wal- 
lace House. Folkways Records, Album No. 
FP 8010, 1956. Two 10-inch 33 rpm record- 
ings, $10 (with tax), distributed by Folk 
ways Records and Service Corp., 117 W. 
46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Unquestionably, the author’s own speech 
personal instrument. of great clarity, 
precision, and authority. His self-assurance 
may not be persuasive to all listeners, how 
ever, since his strong opinions on some 
points may reasonably be considered mis- 
taken. He seems irrevocably convinced, for 
example, that there is one and only one 
“correct” way to speak the English language, 
irrespective of geographical regions; this is 
a British rather than American view. His 
views on American speech are also biased 
by an Eastern or New York provincialism 
The classroom exercises and the evaluations 
of examples of Greater New York speech 
might have corrective value in that 
they would have less value elsewhere. 

Carl Lefevre 


is a 


area 


Slides 

This is My City — Chicago’s Housing. A 
series of 64 colored (35 mm.) slides done by 
Mildred Mead for the Women’s Council for 
City Renewal. Available free of charge at 
the headquarters of the Women’s Council at 
69 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

The viewer with a 
complete picture of Chicago’s housing prob 
lem. It is most appropriate for use in the 
teaching unit on housing which is part of 
the civics course in the Chicago public high 
schools, and may be used in the upper ele- 
mentary grades studying community problems 


series presents the 


Each frame with the accompanying com 
mentary helps to produce an _ educational 
experience that is insightful, penetrating, and 
thought provoking. The student sees before 
him the reality of the city he is shown 
some examples of the city beautiful and is 
then taken on a tour of the city in decay and 
the city being reborn. The frames dealing 
with public and private redevelopment pro 
jects give one the feeling that all is not lost 
While the horror of the slums is emphasized, 
the series is developed in such a way as to 
indicate that the housing problem may be 
taken in hand through the multiple approach 
of governmental participation, private enter- 
prise, and community action. In the latter 
respect, the neighborhood conservation pro- 
jects respectively under the leadership of the 
University of Chicago and the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology are emphasized. 

Louis Sigalos 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Public Education i America. Edited by 
George Z. F. Bereday and Luigi Volpicelli. 
Harper and Bros. 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 212. $4.00. 

This is a book wh.ch will stimulate and 
interest laymen concerned with education as 
well as students preparing to teach. The 
,urposes and achievements of American edu 
cation are discussed by seventeen prominent 
educational leaders, including such well- 
known authors as Butts, Kandel, Havighurst, 
Mort, David, Tewksbury, and Stanley. On 
the whole the topical treatment of the vari- 
ous aspects of American education is well 
balanced and interesting. Such subjects as 
race problems, religion in the schools, social 
factors in education, and federal con- 
trol supplement the basic material generally 
found in an introductory text in American 
education. As a survey of the present Ameri 
can educational scene, it should be considered 
among th contemporary writing 


John M. Beck 


} 
class 


best in 


, 


Shax yl ducation By 
Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, N. Y., 1958 

The author has performed a remarkable 
task of synthesizing provocative 
views on education found in his plays, pref- 
aces, and political and economic tracts. What 
is surprising in this scholarly discourse is 
not Shaw’s unique treatment of teachers, 
schools, learning, and culture, but the extent 
to which basic values of civilization are con 
idered in an educational perspective. As 
depicted in this volume Shaw’s educational 
ideas go hand in hand with creative evolution 
and Socialism to prepare mankind for the 
good life in the Shavian society. It may well 
be as the author points out that in the for 
mulation of our educational theory we need 
to appraise and use the “insights and intui 
tions of artists and writers who have com 


Louis Simon 
2960 Broadway, 
Pp. 290. $5.50 


Shaw’s 
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municated configurations of life in novel and 
revealing ways.” This is an excellent con 
tribution to the “great debate” on education 
those who teach and those who have become 
critics of teachers and schools will find these 
controversial ideas invigorating 


John M. Becl 


Influence Learning By 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Factors That 
Daniel A. Prescott 
Press, University of 
13, Pa., 1958. Pp. 77. $1.00. 

This year’s annual Horace Mann 
summarizes the causative factors in 
learning. The brief manuscript sets forth 
the need for applying the knowledge that 
scientific research has made available to im 
prove the educative process Various views, 
biological, psychological, and developmental, 
are presented in formulating a scientific syn 
thesis of learning. The main portion of the 
text considers the major learning factors as 
an interrelated constellation of forces and 
their relationship to individual differences 
Che stated principles and procedures will be 
of practical help to teachers in the classroom 


John M 


Lecturt 
human 


Beck 


Daly Use. Fourth Edition 
| Dawson et al. World Book 
Co., 313 Park Hill, Y onkers-on Hudson > 
N. Y 1959. Grades Three; Four; Five, 
Teacher’s Edition; Six, Teacher’s Edition; 
Seven; and Eight. Pp. 278, 302, 302, 326, 
373, 374 respectively. $2.56, $2.68, $2.68, 
$2.76, $2.96, $2.96 respectively 


Language for 


>y Mildred A. 


A remarkably well planned series of texts 
for use in language instruction in grades 
three to eight. Of major excellence is the 
carefully devised plan for frequent review of 
all aspects of language covered as the child 
progresses through the series. Skills and 
understandings are developed meaningfully 
within the framework of large units, of 
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which there are from nine to fourteen in 
each book. They. are designed to integrate 
'anguage instruction with instruction in other 
‘ubject areas such as science, health, and 
social studies, or to relate language learning 
to life situations appropriate to the age levels 
of the pupils. 


The program followed in the texts for 
the teaching of usage deserves special com- 
ment. At each grade level a relatively small 
number of matters ot usage is dealt with 
thoroughly. For each usage problem there 
is provision for teaching, ear training, test- 
ing, reteaching, retesting, and frequent re- 
view which is cumulative from year to year 
through the series. 


Every effort has been made to provide 
for individual differences. For each skill or 
understanding there are adequate teaching 
materials, mastery tests, and restudy exer- 
cises. Extensive training in speech, listening, 
ind ear training is also provided. Further, 
where appropriate, direct attention is given 
to reading, vocabulary development, study 
skills, spelling, and handwriting. 


Each teacher’s edition contains a chart 
showing the skills and understandings to be 
developed in each unit; desirable background 
materials for the teacher; suggestions for 
preparatory steps for the units; lists of films, 
book, records, and sources of additional ma 
terials; and step-by-step classroom proce 
aures for each stage in each unit. It also 
- contains the pupil text with answers for 
exercises and tests printed in red. 

Teachers interested in developing a sound, 
iong-range program for instruction in lan- 
guage abilities would do well to consider 
electing this excellent, colorful, and attrac- 
tive series as an initial step toward achieving 
that goal. 

Thomas J. Creswell 

Your School Mustwc Program. By Frances 
M. Andrews and Clara E. Cockerille. Pren 
tice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 289. $4.50. 

A straight-from-the-shoulder discussion of 
how to organize and manage music education 
programs for all grades, with stress upon 
the human relations problems among teach 
ers, administrators, and pupils. The informal 
style of writing brings one right into the 
classroom to learn how the teacher and chil- 
dren work together to produce music suc- 
cessfully. Emphasis is placed upon success, 
never upon failure; proper attitudes toward 
music-making are formed at the beginning 
‘o carry over effectively throughout life. The 
best music performance grows out of a desire 
to produce it. The authors have a philosophy 
which is sound, down-to-earth, practical, and 
which is sound and workable. Prospective 
teachers of music in any grade will enjoy 
discussing the problems which are presented. 

Sylvan Ward 
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Home Economics: Careers and Home- 
making. By Olive A. Hall. John Wiley and 
Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
7958. Pp. 301. $4.25. 

Although this has been written as a text 
for a survey or orientation course in home 
economics, it is also valuable to vocational 
counselors. The advantages and disadvantages 
of each occupation and quotes from people 
in the various phases of home economics 
make this book authentic and thought-pro 
voking. The guides for studying vocations 
are particularly helpful; the suggestions for 
further study are stimulating. A well written 
and easy-to-read book. 

Madelyn G. Gorman 


Nursery-Kindergarten Education. By 
Jerome E. Leavitt. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 365. $8.00. 

A concise, well organized presentation of 
current thinking on nursery school and kin 
dergarten The suggests 
that society should heip the home to provide 
better training for the child under 
Twelve educators have contributed to vari- 
cus areas 


education. theme 


six. 


ranging trom the philosophical 
concepts of child education to the more prac 
tical problems of classroom activities, pro 
cedures, and principievs underlying methods 
and techniques. The excellent bibliography 
and good study questions at the end of each 
chapter make this a very practical resource 
book for the teacher who wishes to evaluate 
ker own practices in the light of the most 
modern theories. Viola M. Lynch 
Free and Inexpenswwe Learning Materials 
of Surveys and Field Services. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
ville, Tenn., 1959. Pp. 256. $1.50 
This annotated list is designed to help 
teachers and librarians collect teaching ma- 


Division 


Paper. 


terials for a wide range of topics. Such areas 
as science, health, social studies, and guid 
ance are especially wcil represented. A total 
of 4,018 entries are organized under about 
200 subject headings which facilitate use of 
the list and selection of pertinent items. This 
service, in its ninth edition, is a continuous 
project of the George Peabody College for 
Materials listed 
amined and evaluated by graduate students 
and curriculum workers. 


Teachers. have been ex- 


Muriel Beuschlein 
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For the Kindergarten 


[he Goat Who Ate Flowers. By Adele 
De Leeuw. Illustrated by Marjorie Hart. 
The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 
1, Tex., 1958. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

Klaus and Trina, two Dutch children, love 
their goat, Piet, but they are going to have 
to give him away unless they can train him 
to stop eating their aunt’s flowers. They 
never succeed in this training but are finally 
allowed to keep Piet after he finds a valuable 
ring belonging to the aunt. This conclusion 
will not satisfy children as the problem of 
training a pet remains unsolved. Children 
will like the gay, colorful illustrations even 
if they find the vocabulary difficult. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


and Other Stories. By 
Illustrated by Katherine 
Evans. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 64. $1.95. 

Here is the fourth in the Beginner Books 
Series, 1 to supply a long-felt 


The Big Jump 
Benjamin Elkin. 


planned need 
for new imaginative material to be read by 
children. Second graders in particular will 
be wide-eyed with surprise and pleasure to 
find that they can really read the adventures 
of a little boy and his dog in the fascinating 
vorld of kings, castles, and “once-upon-a 
time.” The illustrations are vividly expressive 
in three colors, creating delightful atmos 
phere and plenty of action. 

Ruth 


H. 


Dennis 


Circus in the Jungle. By Denise and Alain 
Trez. Illustrated by Alain Trez. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 30. $3.00. 

Improbable animals, including a “shower 
clephant,” a curly lion, and a polite panther, 
with a “polyglot” parrot as a guide, contri- 
bute toward a hilarious story that culminates 
in a jungle circus and ends in a thrilling 
return to Paris. This story is really in a 
class by itself 

Ruth H. Dennis 


When the Cows Got Out. By Dorothy 
Koch. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 30. $2.50. 

This pleasant, suspenseful story for the 
beginning independent reader concerns a boy 
just about seven who visits his grandfather’s 
farm. Accidentally Tim leaves the gate open, 
letting the cows out. Frantically he tries 
first one way and then another to get them 
to return. When the solution finally comes 
to him, he is able to retrieve the cows with- 
out help from anyone. 

Roberta H. Kruchten 


Jason's Lucky Day. By Susan Dorritt. 
Illustrated by John Strickland Goodall. 
\belard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 39. $2.50 
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and Primary Grades 


This is the story of a day in the life of 
Jason, a boy whose zest for living is con- 
tagious. He awakens convinced that it is to 
be his lucky day, a feeling soon confirmed 
by such events as pancakes for breakfast and 
his finding a boomerang. Children will enjoy 
Jason’s adventures and will be stimulated to 
relate their own “wonderful” experiences 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


Scat the Witch’s Cat. By Geraldine 
Ross. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 30. $2.00 

Ihe tale of Scat’s adventures is 
in lively rhyming verse. Little listeners will 
be fascinated by the sounds of the pets 
names well as their antics. The animals 
share Mrs. Stitch’s spooky cave; the climax 
arrives as the scared cat Scat falls off of the 
broomstick into the middle of Halloween 
Clever black and white illustrations of 
brooms, witches, owls, cats, and bats are in 
terspersed with splashes of green and orange 
Highly recommended for its and eal 
appeal and for good Halloween fun. For 
ages four to nine Denise Dopke 


written 


as 


eye 


Skipping Island 
by Emma L. Brock 
Madison Ave., New 
Pp. 19. $2.95 

\ delightful story 
voking action. 
for many 


Written and illustrated 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
York 22, N. Y., 1958 


with much laugh-pro 
Chis island was truly named 
times while Mrs. Fiddlefingers 
went on about her chores it left its home 
without warning and traveled over Blue 
Kettle Lake. Then Mrs. Fiddlefingers’ friends 
would get into their boats and come to her 
rescue by pushing the island back to shor« 
She thanked them by treating them to pan 
cakes which she and her stove Dash made 
while bouncing around Kettle Lake. For 
ages six to nine Catherine E. Tobin 


Harold at the North Pole. Written and 
illustrated by Crockett Johnson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. \ 
1958. Pp. 42. $2.25. 

Funny little Harold with the startled ex 
pression draws his adventures as he goes 
along. His purple crayon supplies anything 
his fertile imagination creates, even a trip 
to the North Pole in time to help Santa 
Claus. This tiny book is well reinforced, 
ready to amuse and inspire each one in the 
primary section to wield a clever crayon as a 
help in telling a story of his own. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Pedro in Donkeyland. By Clara Price 
Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. Greenwich 
Publishing Co., 489 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 28. $2.00. 

A Mexican Boy and his burro were in- 
separable. Together they worked at various 
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jobs and shared interesting experiences. A 
well-told story for youngsters who love ani- 
mal friends. It contains all the warmth and 
color of our neighbor, Mexico. A happy 
story with realistic illustrations. For ages 
four to seven years. Edna R. Olson 


Mystery of the Gate Sign. By Margaret 
Friskey. Illustrated by Katherine Evans. 
Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
7, Ill, 1958. Pp. 30. $2.50 

A fine, colorful book designed to provoke 
first grade curiosity and interest in reading. 
One day Rockety Rabbit and his brothers 
happen to visit a zoo, only to find a large 
sign on the gate. Rockety and his brothers 
cannot read. Their efforts to discover just 
what the sign says cleverly shows beginners 
how to seek clues in their reading. What did 
the sign say’ Ask your first graders when 
you read the story to them 

Roberta H. Kruchten 

Sam and the Firefly. 
trated by Philip Eastman 
457 Madison Ave., New 
1958. Pp. 62. $1.95 


Written and illus- 
Random House 


York 22, N. Y., 


It was this reviewer's pleasure to observe 
first and second grade children reading and 
reacting with joy to this story. The firefly 
writes words with his light and what fun to 
be able to read them! Best of all, trouble- 
some words are a part of this active story. 
Many children have difficulty with the words 
who, what, this, that, there, saw, and the 
like. Yet this particular book makes further 
learning of them a happy experience. 

Catherine E. Tobin 


The Man in the Moon. By Margaret G. 
Otto. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Delightful story of the moon's adventures 
while exploring the wonders of Farmer 
Guffy’s vegetable patch. Seven- to nine-year- 
olds will be charmed by the “tricks and 
treats” shared by the farm animals, the 
their special “out-of-this- 

Rosemary Welsch 


scarecrow, and 
world” guest 


The Little Dinghy. Written and illustrated 
by Esphyr Slobodkina. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 40. $2.50 

\ simple, fast-action sea story about the 
boats Big Prue and Little Prue in which 
Little Prue survives a rollicking storm, is 
rescued, and brings happiness to a little boy. 
First and second graders will enjoy keeping 
up with the surprise adventures as the boats 
literally “sail” from page to page through the 
illustrator’s use of contrasting, bold colors, 
rhyming words, and simple, large figures 

Ettalee S. Lites 


Happy Acres. By Bianca Bradbury. Illus- 
trated by Betsy Warren. Steck Co., 9th and 
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Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 
$1.50. 

A delightful story book in the realm of 
animal fantasy in which one animal is in- 
fluential in getting all the others on the 
farm to stop working. Children will dis- 
cover what happens when animals reach a 
state of hunger because of their idleness and 
what steps need to be taken before a pros- 
perous and happy farm can be established 
again. Easy to read, large type, and clever 
two-tone illustrations. 


1958. Pp. 48 


3ertha Z. Albrecht 


Over and Over. By Charlotte Zolotow 
Illustrated by Garth William. Harper and 
gros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Unp. $2.75. 

A delightful story designed to teach young 
children the sequence of the seasons and the 
holidays. The little girl in the story re- 
membered the festive days but they were 
al! “mixed together” in her mind. Beautiful 
full-page colored illustrations. An excellent 
book for the kindergarten library table. 

Louise M. Jacobs 

Stevie Finds a Way. By Ruth Liebens and 
Lillian Rothenberg. Illustrated by Robert 
Doremus. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 1958. Pp. 48. $1.75. 

A tall fence prevented a small boy from 
viewing the activities of power shovels and 
dump trucks as workmen were constructing 
a large apartment building. However he 
found a way to watch through the fence, thus 
benefiting the whole neighborhood. Children 
will enjoy the illustrations of the heavy 
machinery. For ages four to seven 

Edna R. Olson 


Twin Kittens. Written and illustrated by 
Inez Hogan. FE. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 40. $2.25. 

A charming short story of two very small 
kittens who forged through the confining 
boundaries of their small box before they 
were ready to be independent. After they 
exceeded their abilities and were confronted 
with breath-taking mishaps, they found them 
selves ever so willing to accept the warm 
security of their mother’s guidance. Young 
children will understand the feeling of im 
patience that these two kittens experienced 


3ertha Z. Albrecht 


Illus 
Harper 
York 16, 


No Roses for Harry. By Gene Zion 
trated by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
N. Y., 1958. Unp. $3.35. 

Another in the adventure series of Harry, 
the Dirty Dog. Harry, Grandma, Harry’s 
birthday sweater, and a bird woven into a 
nonsensical adventure make a delightfully 
funny story extremely appealing to five- to 
eight-year-olds. The text is simple; the 
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illustrations outstanding; 
experiences familiar to 
Highly recommended. 


both 
primary 


encompass 
children. 


Colletta Ramelow 


The Blue Ribbon Puppies. Written and 
illustrated by Crocket Johnson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 31. $2.25. 

When children tried to put a blue ribbon 
on the best of seven puppies, they found 
something “best” about each one and finally 
each was given a ribbon. For ages four to 
six. Edna R. Olson 


| Went to the Animal Fair. Compiled by 
William Cole. Illustrated by Colette Rosselli. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

A gay collection of animal poetry for the 
very young. Although most of the verses are 
the old favorites which can be found in other 
texts, the pleasing format and charming 
illustrations make this a delightful picture 
hook. Highly recommended. 

Louise M. Jacobs 

The Animals and the Ark. Written and 
illustrated by Karla Kuskin. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 30. $3.35. 


The charm of this book lies in its rhymed 
text and descriptive words. The illustrations 
are very simple and small, with uninspiring 
colors. However, the way in which the flood 
and the feelings of the animals are described 
will delight any five- to seven-year-old. 

Therese Horan 


I eli e 
Brown. 
Ave., 
$2.95 


Written and illustrated by Marcia 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Unp 


The time-worn plot of the friendship be 
tween a child and a cat is enlivened in this 
adventurous tale. The young hero, learning 
to be a gondolier, discovers Felice on the 
streets of Venice. Colorful illustrations help 
to create all the excitement needed to set 
this book above the usual pet story. For 
children from ages six to nine. 

Barbara Mueller 


A Doll for Marie. By Louise Fatio 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 20. $2.50. 

Che novelty of a duplicate book, doil size, 
is delightful. This story tells of an antique 
doll that is unhappy in the store as well as 
in the home of her purchaser, for there is 
no little girl to love her. A cat and dog soon 
change this beautiful doll’s life. Pushed off 
the piano by the suspicious cat, she is carried 
outdoors by the curious dog. A scuffle with 
another dog results in the doll being left in 
the gutter while the angry dogs fight over 
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her dress. Marie, finding the bedraggled doll, 

takes her home to love for her very own. 

For ages eight to eleven. 
Catherine E. Tobin 

Boats Finds a House. Written and illus- 
trated by Mary Chalmers. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 32. $1.50. 

A cat retires from a large sailing ship 
to look for a house. He had definite ideas 
about his home and furniture. After search- 
ing a long time he found the house and 
location to meet all his requirements and 
expectations. Perfect pictures for a lovely 
story. For ages five to seven years. 

Edna R. Olson 


Vo Fighting, No Biting! By Else Holme 
lund Minarik. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 62. $2.50. 

Beginning readers will enjoy this book 
not only because it is within their reading 
ability but because it is an exciting story 
within a story. Two children who are given 
to quarreling with each other learn from 
a story about alligators that fighting doesn’t 
pay. In thus presenting a moral lesson the 
book is reminiscent of the readers of a much 
earlier day. The text avoids the repetition so 
often found in easy to read books. The il- 
lustrations complement but do not take the 
place of the text. Elizabeth P. Davey 


Goodbye Thunderstorm. Written and illus 
trated by Dorothy Marino. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1958. Pp. 31. $2.25. 


A simple story for children who are fright- 


ened by thunder and lightning. Three farm 
children are caught in a summer thunder 
shower. Davy frets about father and the 
animals getting wet and the thunder terrifies 
him. When the shower moves on, Davy sees 
the rainbow and finds out that thunder 
storms come and go and the world is fresh 
and bright again. (sood material for a spring 
farm unit. Denise Dopke 


Do You Know What I'll Do? By Charlotte 
Zolotow. Illustrated by Garth Williams 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 26. $3.35. 

This beautifully illustrated, imaginative 
story tells what a little girl will do for her 
small brother. The illustrations are lovely, 
full-page drawings which capture the imagi- 
nation of the reader. Five- to eight-year-olds 
will enjoy this book. Therese Horan 


Big Top. By Sarah Derman. Iliustrated 
by Jack Boyd. Benefic Press, 1900 N 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 1958 
Pp. 64. $1.44. 

In this amusing circus 


story the main 
character is a little boy 


who successfully 
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teaches an elephant to do tricks. While 
the text is repetitious and dull, the excel- 
lent illustrations are clear and entertaining. 
Jeginning readers will welcome this book. 
Elizabeth P. Davey 


Home: the Tale of a Mouse. By Miriam 
Schlein. Illustrations by E. Harper Johnson. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958 Pp. 54. $2.50. 

After searching for the right place to 
build his home, Mouse came across a spot 
in the meadow, deep in a brambly thicket. 
Here he would be safe. Mouse found mate- 
rial for his nest, including a ball of string. 
Something was lacking until he found an- 
other mouse to share the nest. At last home 
was perfect; nothing was missing. Excellent 
story and illustrations for nature study. For 
ages four to seven years. 

Edna R. Olson 


Patsy Pat. By Elizabeth S. Helphman. 
Illustrated by Crete Manheim. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 45. $2.50. 

\ series of photographs, together with 
simple text, carries Patsy Pat along while 
a duck visits her barnyard friends in search 
of an explanation for the red ribbon around 
her neck. She finds the answer to her ques- 
tion after some very frightening and happy 
experiences. A very good story book for the 
five- to seven-year-olds. 

Colletta H. Ramelow 


Book Series. The 
Back. Written and illustrated 
by Dr. Seuss. A Fly Went By. By Mike 
McClintock. Illustrated by Fritz Siebel. A 
Big Ball of String. Written and illustrated 
by Marion Holland. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 64 each. $1.95 each. 

Vocabularies in these books can be read 
and understood by beginning readers since 
words are chosen from those learned in 
school in new texts. 


Begimner Cat im the 


Hat Comes 


The stories are charm- 
ing and cleverly told in rhyme; the illustra- 
tions are delightful and would induce a 
beginning reader to read and reread the 
stories. Barbara Stein 


Herman McGregor’s World. By Miriam 
Schlein. Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. Albert 
Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill, 1958. Pp. 31. $2.00. 

Chis is the story of the expanding world 
ot a child, who finds out that there are al- 
ways more things to be experienced. How 
does anyone know what is just around the 
corner? The incisive made vivid 
by the well executed drawings 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


prose 15S 


Widget. Written and illustrated by Clare 
Turlay Newberry. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 27. 
$2.50. 


Widget is the simply told story of a kitten 
and the adventure she has on her first ex- 
cursion outdoors. The beautifully illustrated 
text points out how kittens learn things and 
also how the mother cat protects her inquisi- 
tive offsprings. This story may be read to . 
five-year-olds; six- and seven-year-olds may 
read it themselves. Therese Horan 


Snail Mail. Written and illustrated by 
Ruth Torbert. Hastings House, 41 E. 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

An intriguing book made up of thirty 
short poems of original light verse with 
funny titles such as Rabbit Habit, Frog 
Croak, and Horrid Girl. All are equally 
delightful. This poetry should prove to be 
an incentive for children to read more light 
verse. The simple line, curious black and 
white illustrations are as humorous as the 
verses. Recommended for the same group 
who read Ferdinand. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Yertle the Turtle and Other Stories 
Written and illustrated by Dr. Seuss. Ran 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 78. $2.95. 

Do you know what happens to turtles 
who insist upon thrones stacked high, or 
to birds who wish for the most fancy tail, 
or perhaps to bears and rabbits who try to 
out-brag one another? The inimitable Dr. 
Seuss has put just what did happen into 
delightful rhyme for the eternal amusement 
of children. Roberta H. Kruchten 

In the Middle of the Trees. By 
Kuskin. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York, 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 38. $3.25 

A delightful collection of verse written in 
a way children wiil understand and love 
Even the charming pen drawings add to the 
gayety of the lilting rhymes. The author has 
a buoyant manner of speech. 


Marie Z 


Karla 


Cole 


Pictures for the Falace. By Flora Fifield. 
Iilustrated by Nola Langner. Vanguard Press, 
424 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 43. $3.00. 

Legends about Hokusai, a Japanese artist, 
form the basis for the story of Eiji who 
wants to paint pictures more than anything 
clse in the world. fortunately a palace con 
test for painters provides the opportunity 
for the realization of his ambition. Suitable 
for ages six to nine years. 

Anne Joyce 
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For the Middle Grades 


The Red Drum’s Warning. By Willis 
Lindquist. Illustrated by Harper Johnson. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 128. $2.75. 
Here is an exciting, swift-moving story 
filled with danger and daring. Admiring 
middle graders will delight in the heroism of 
thirteen-year-old Kit Standish whose courage 
made possible the escape of his family from 
a plantation in Haiti during an uprising of 
natives stirred to frenzy by voodoo priests. 
The fast friendship between Kit and Teebo, 
his devoted companion, is put to a severe 
test but it endures and fortifies the boys for 
a harrowing experience which calls for real 
bravery. Mary E. Courtenay 


Magic Word for Elin. By Alice Alison 
Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen. Illus 
trated by Cheslie D’Andrea. Abingdon Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 1958. 
Pp. 160. $2.25. 

Elin’s snow adventures on Uncle Heikki’s 
farm in Finland will thrill eleven - and twelve- 
year-olds. Elin’s love for people, life, and 
sport provide delightful reading from which 
wholesome ideas and examples can be ob- 
tained. Finnish history is woven in an 
extremely interesting fashion around the 
charming and lovable characters in this 
story. Coletta Duncan 
Train. By Bettina Peter- 


The Cranberry 


son. Illustrated by Vera Bock. Ives Wash- 


Fifth New 


Pp. 28 


Ave., 


$2.00. 


burn, 55 
1958. 
New England furnishes the background 
for this informative and entertaining story of 
Toby and the little Edaville Railroad. For 
as long as he could remember, Toby had 
been interested in trains. During the summer 
of his eighth birthday he realizes his dream 
of riding on a train and learning how to run 
it. Third and fourth grade boys will be as 
delighted as Toby with the cranberry bogs, 
the miniature village, and the famous Edaville 
Railroad. Mary M. Malone 


Written and 
Harper and Bros., 


York 16, N. Y., 1958. 


york. J, -N. .y,, 


Danny and the Dinosaur. 
illustrated by Syd Hoff. 
49 E. 33rd St., New 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Here is another book the beginner can 
read by himself. Limited vocabulary, short 
sentence length, and a delightful illustration 
on éach page are special features of the story 
about a boy and the dinosaur he meets in a 
museum. They tour the city and the dinosaur 
is introduced to the little friends 
Children will discover the advantages in 
having a dinosaur as a companion. A won 
derful illustrator who has delighted adults 
for years has executed both story and _ pic- 
tures. Fun for all readers, particularly 
children seven to ten years of age 

Anne Joyce 


boy’s 
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Docas, Indian of Santa Clara. By Genevra 
S. Snedden. Illustrated by Jane Bateman. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.40. 

An Indian family in California is traced 
through three generations, with glimpses oi 
primitive, village life, mission era and ranch 
days. Many details of dress, food, games, 
and customs of both Indians and Spaniards 
are given in short stories. The entire history 
of the development of the San Francisco area 
is compressed into the text. Though suitabk 
for easy reading in middle grades, the sur 
face treatment of historical material will 
limit the usefulness of the book for social 
studies units. Pre-bound, the format is 
attractive and the illustrations are colorful 

Mary T. Prendergast 


Green Smoke. By Rosemary Manning 
Illustrated by Constance Marshall. Doubk 
day and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 165. $2.50. 

When Susan spent a seaside holiday i: 
Cornwall she made friends with “R. Dragon, 
who puffed green smoke and was fond ot 
buns. He took her riding on his back, in 
troduced her to a mermaid, and told he: 
King Arthur legends and other tales. Susai 
and “R. Dragon” are well characterized and 
children will like the author’s friendly style, 
subtle humor, and make-believe qualities 
However, the narrative would have beet 
stronger had “R. Dragon” not told so many 
types of stories for he could then have give: 
a more comprehensive idea of the 
Arthur legends. 


King 
Emily M. Hilsabeck 


Seven for St. Nicholas. By Rosalys Hall 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1958. Pp. 157. $3.00. 

This warm, glowing story of seven Dutch 
children who came to live in this strange 
new world will be most appreciated by chil 
dren of eleven and twelve years of age. The 
many problems confronting this Dutch fam 
ily are probably significant and familiar ones 
to the many new children in America today 
The family in this story was most sad to 
leave Holland, their loved ones, and St 
Nicholas to begin this venture to America 
Their search for happiness might encourage 
little readers to continue their explorations 
for this same kind of happiness. 

Coletta Duncan 

Jan and the Wild Horse By H. M 
Denneborg. Illustrated by Horst Lemk« 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New Yor! 
3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 121. $2.75. 

This delightfully sensitive story of a small 
boy on a farm should captivate the interests 
of the eight- to twelve-year-olds. It will 
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particularly intrigue those who fancy horses, 
for there are herds of them — wild ponies 
found on the heaths of Westphalia near the 
Dutch border. Here are the exciting expe- 
riences of Jan, the boy, and droll Natz, the 
hired hand, whom we see and Knipperdol- 
ling, a quixotic character on whom we never 
set eyes but from whom we hear much. How 
Jan gets to be the owner of Balthazar, the 
lame pony he yearns for, is warmly un- 
raveled. The illustrations add much to the 
charm of the book. 
Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Dixie of Dover. By Jean Poindexter 
Colby. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1958. Pp. 92. $3.00. 

After the death of her husband Mrs. 
Montgomery was compelled to move her 
little family into an old house in a rapidly 
deteriorating community. The difficult ad- 
justments which the stout-hearted little group 
met with faith and courage and a sense of 
humor constitute a fine example of practicing 
good human relations. The story is built 
around a boy and his dog, both measuring 
up to their proud pedigrees. Fine illustra 
tions full of action and understanding enrich 
the text. For third and fourth grade. 

Mary E. Courtenay 

The Boy Who Made Magic. By Marjory 
and Earl Schwalje. Illustrated by Shane 
Miller. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 144. $2.75. 

Meeting Marmaduke the Magnificent cli- 
maxed for young Cracker Delaney an other- 
wise uneventful summer vacation. The warm 
friendship developed between the elderly man 
and the boy is evidenced throughout their 
series of adventures performing fabulous 
feats of magic. An especially appealing story 
for intermediate grade children, who doubt- 
less will view themselves as junior grade 
magicians. Rosemary Welsch 


Singing Strings. By Larry Kettlekamp. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 48. $2.75 

The history of music, acoustical science, 
geography, and instrument-making are all 
interrelated in the presentation of various 
musical instruments. This book should stim 
ulate a desire on the part of the reader to 
construct some of the instruments that are 
simply diagrammed by the author. 


Sylvan Ward 


William Penn. By Catherine Owens Peare 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

The story of the proprietor of the colony 
of Pennsylvania is told against the back- 
ground of the Quakers’ struggle for religious 
freedom. This carefully developed biography 
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is well indexed and could serve as an im- 
portant reference for the social studies. 
Marie L. Horan 


The Nutcracker. Adapted and illustrated 
by Warren Chappell. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 34. $2.95. 

The toy wooden nutcracker, a Christmas 
gift, springs to life to defend Marie against 
the attack of the Mouse-King. Some years 
and several adventures later, Marie’s decla 
ration of love breaks the spell and the nut 
cracker is transformed into a handsome 
prince. Attractive pictures and piano music 
from Tschaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” 
help make this edition of the time-honored 
fairy story a choice gift for the pupil in the 
lower grades. 

Margaret T. Racky 

The K-House Mystery. By Grace Tro- 
baugh Hay. Illustrated by Jean Porter. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, .N.. ¥., 1958. Pp. 156: ‘$2.75. 

The day the jolly Easterly family mov 
into the old Keane home strange things hap 
pen. The rambling old house is full of queer 
symbols and sounds, muffled footfalls on 
creaking stairs, clear indications of intruders 
ransacking in search of hidden treasure 
With each added clue the mystery thickens, 
intriguing young teen-agers and challenging 
the whole household. This lively story of 
action and suspense, which also abounds in 
good family living, will appeal to middle 
graders. Mary E. Courtenay 


Terry Sets Sail. By Louise Floethe. Illus- 
trated by Richard Floethe. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33 St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp 
58. $2.00. 

Terry’s great uncle builds a small sailboat 
With it Terry predicts brave adventures, in 
fact, specifies the kinds. The story then spells 
out the interesting ways in which these 
prophecies come true. Children in the middle 
grades will like this tale of a boy against 
the wind and water. 

Robert Levin 


Mystery at Deer Hill. By Virginia 
Frances Voight. Illustrated by Lucille Wal 
lace. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th 
St., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 183 
$2.95. 

April Merriman’s family always spent va 
cations on Long Island Sound, Connecticut 
Therefore, when they decided she should 
accept her Aunt Ellen’s invitation to spend 
the summer at Bear Paw, Maine, she went 
rebelliously. To her surprise she was charmed 
with Maine woods; overcame her fear of 
animals; formed a close friendship with 
Sally and Kent Oliver; became deeply con- 
cerned over mysterious poachers; and was 
delighted when her aunt became engaged to 
a well-known author. The characters are 
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well portrayed. The author is acquainted 
with the setting but uses adjectives too 
profusely in descriptions, and the plot is not 
unusual. For ages ten to twelve. 


Emily M. Hilsabeck 


De Lesseps: Builder of Suez. By Laura 
Long. Illustrated by Clotilde Embree Funk. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 154. $2.75. 

The building of the Suez Canal is pre- 
sented as the product of the untiring zeal 
and vision of Ferdinand de Lesseps. With 
the help of his ex-pupil, Said Pasha of 
Egypt, De Lesseps worked hard for an ideal 
to further world peace. This laudatory 
middle grade biography is a readable plea 
for the continued neutrality of the canal. 
De Lesseps might even be hero-worship 
material. Marcella G. Krueger 


Make It and Use It. By Bernice Wells 
Carlson. Illustrated by Aline Hansens. 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 1958. Pp. 153. $2.50. 

This book suggests handicraft projects for 
children of all ages. Its usefulness is two 
fold: It gives detailed, orderly plans for 
handicraft projects, and then it starts the 
teacher thinking about some projects of her 
own. Detailed imaginative drawings give 
this book interest and appeal. The only 
criticism to be offered is the unsuitability 
of some projects for the classroom because 
of their complexity and excessive details. 
However, the clever teacher can find ways 
of simplifying such projects to make them 
usable John Dalton 


The Moon Ship. By John Parke. Illus- 
trated by Aldren Watson. Pantheon Books, 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 110. $2.75. 

Soaring through space on the wings of 
imagination is the reward of the reader, 
especially if he is about eight to ten years 
old. This is a fascinating story of a new- 
comer who make-believes a moonship and 
quickly captures the interest of the neigh 
borhood children. Any reader who can recall 
some of his childhood will be absorbed in 
utter delight as he travels through space 
with Chris and his friends 


Robert Levin 


Cats Cats Cats Cats. By Beatrice Schenk 
de Regniers. Illustrated by Bill Sokol. Pan- 
theon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 26. $2.95. 

This book with a distinctive style will 
appeal to cat lovers with a discerning eye 
to the habits of cats. Sketch drawings are 
clever and true to life, albeit exaggerated on 
some pages. Interest level is kindergarten to 
grade five; reading level, grades three to 
five. Marie Z. Cole. 
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Thomas, the Ship’s Cat. Written and illus- 
trated by Charlotte Baker. David McKay 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 117. $2.75. 

The story of Thomas, a pampered cat who 
through no desire of his own becomes a 
ship’s mascot. No problem is too difficult for 
him to solve as he successfully brings back 
the ship’s captain to Miss Tansie for a sur- 
prise ending to a lively tale for middle 
graders. Intriguing illustrations. 


Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Scene from the Saddle. By Nancy Caffrey 
Photographs by A. L. Waintrob. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 89. $2.95. 

This book is recommended highly for in 
termediate grade children who are interested 
in horses. Particularly is this true if the 
readers would like the young entrant’s view 
of all the activities incident to a horse show 
Of course this includes the inevitable win 
ning of a blue rosette in the second class of 
Pony Working Hunters. 

Robert Levin 


Elephants in the Garden. Written and 
illustrated by Ida Scheib. David McKay Co., 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 58. $2.50. 

Living across the street from Madison 
Square Garden, Joey could view the back 
stage activities of the circus from his win 
dow. His curiosity about the elephants led 
to a friendship with the trainers and handler, 
who adopted him as a helper. Much infor 
mation about elephants and the work that 
goes on behind the scenes before the per 
formance is told simply and factually. There 
is a bit of science teaching apparent in the 
story. It ends with the usual climax, an un 
expected ride on the elephant’s back. A short 
story that third and fourth graders will read 
quickly and that can be used as read aloud 
material for the primary grades. 

Mary T. Prendergast 

Magic in My Shoes. By Constance Savery 
Illustrated by Christine Price. Longmans 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
1958. Pp. 152. $2.75. 

A highly improbable tale of orphaned trip 
let boys parceled out among the neighbors 
of a small country place. One of the boys 
fares better than his two brothers. His sen 
sitiveness to the welfare of his brothers 
causes him to hide them in the house of Aunt 
Persis, where he, Josset, fares so well. The 
two boys in hiding alternate places with 
Josset in sharing his good foster home. This 
“game” presumably goes on for eight weeks, 
during which neighbors see the boys raid 
gardens and food disappears within the 
household of Aunt Persis. A chance return, 
unexpectedly early, reveals there are three 
boys rather than one. Then the incredible 
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ending, where Aunt Persis takes over all 
three boys to rear, even paying a sum of 
twenty pounds to get the release of one boy 
from his master, tops the improbability of it 
all. Too many incidents would seem to credit 
the Aunt with sheer stupidity or naiveness 
that children today would quickly recognize. 
Mary Z. Cole 


Hidalgo and the Gringo Train. By Fay 
Griffith. Illustrated by Kelly Oechsli. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave, New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 89. $2.95. 

The simple life of a peasant family is told 
with tenderness and understanding. Every- 
day the young Mexican boy tends his goats 
and eagerly watches for the swift train that 
streaks across the field —the only break in 
the daily routine. One day someone throws 
a book from the train; with the help of the 
parish priest Hidalgo learns to read Robin- 
son Crusoe and a whole new world opens for 
him. Good social study background reading 
for third and fourth grade. Excellent black 
and white drawings that are in the spirit of 
the text. Many Spanish words are used and 
a glossary is included, which would make 
this book useful in classes where a second 
language is being taught to accelerated pu- 
pils, or in classes where the children have a 
Spanish language background. 

Mary T. Prendergast 


Basl of Baker Street. By Eve Titus. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

It required the’ skills of an exceptionally 
fine detective to solve this terrible mystery 
which threatened the future of the entire 
mouse community. Fortunately the famous 
mouse-detective had studied the technique 
of Sherlock Holmes. The clever black and 
white illustrations reveal how the little hero 
copied the methods and mannerisms of his 
idol. This is an intriguing mystery admit- 
tedly written in the style of A. Conan Doyle. 
\lthough the story becomes rather compli- 
cated, the vocabulay remains simple enough 
for the young reader. How the menace of 
Baker Street is apprehended will appeal to 
children from ages nine to twelve. 

sarbara Mueller 

A Wish for Mimi. Written and illustrated 
by Flavia Gag. Henry Holt and Co., 388 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 156. $2.75. 

This story of a French family of seven 
children growing up in a German village in 
Minnesota is based on the childhood of the 
author. Fourth and fifth grade boys and 
girls who have been studying French or 
German will especially enjoy the book be- 
cause of the many phrases and songs in these 
languages 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 
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Simba of the White Mane. By Jocelyn 
Arundel. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; 1958. Pp. 125. $2.95. 

Both author and artist bring to the pro- 
duction of this fine story of wild life on the 
African plains personal experience on a sa- 
fari. Therefore the book is as authentic as 
it is appealing. Young readers from the 
fourth grade to the sixth will follow with 
interest and profit the exciting adventure of 
little Toki, a courageous stowaway on a 
dangerous expedition. The excellent illustra- 
tions become an integral part of the text and 
an important contribution to the appeal and 
beauty of the book. 

Mary E. Courtenay 

That Colt Fireplug. By Belle Coates. 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Implausible in today’s America is a useful 
firehorse. Yet in this story of a Southern 
California horse ranch a youngster buys a 
colt that traces his pedigree back to a long 
line of San Francisco firehorses. Middle 
grade boys and girls will enjoy how Fire- 
plug saves the ranch during a fire in a very 
dry season. Robert Levin 


Along Came a Dog. By Meindert DeJong. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 172. $2.75. 

An unusual friendship between a crippled 
chicken and an unwanted dog makes a story 
that is very different. Life on a chicken farm 
for the big lonely dog will be interesting to 
some children but it will not have the uni- 
versal appeal of the author’s other dog story, 
Hurry Home, Candy. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 


How Baseball Came to Brooklyn. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by LeGrand Henderson. 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 1958. Pp. 63. $2.00. 

In his inimitable, tongue-in-cheek style 
Le Grand Henderson has given young people 
another hilarious tall tale. If there is any 
doubt as to the origin of baseball this book 
will resolve it. The fact is that the Den- 
booms once lived in what is now Brooklyn, 
and their family of nine boys played a Dutch 
game of bowls. One day they saw nine In- 
dians creeping through the woods with a 
war club. Picking up a ball the oldest threw 
it and the Indian with the club promptly 
raised it, hit the ball back, and so the great 
game of baseball was invented. Denbooms 
was a difficult name for the Indians to pro- 
nounce so they always cried, “Beat Dem- 
bums.” This is but a sample of the enlight- 
ening facts on baseball contained in this slim 
volume, which will cause many a sly smile 
and hearty chuckle. For all sports fans who 
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can read at third grade level and excellent 
read aloud material. Amusingly illustrated. 
The fact that “Dembums” no longer play in 
Brooklyn will not detract from the humor of 
this story. 
Mary T. Prendergast 

Ride Like an Indian! By Henry V. Larom. 
Iliustrated by Wesley Dennis. McGraw-Hill 
300k Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 140. $3.00. 


At a dude ranch Jerry, young and inex- 
perienced rider, was finding it difficult to 
make friends, especially as he was always 
being left behind on Old Applesauce, the 
beginner’s mount. But Sam, the Indian chore 
boy who became Jerry’s blood brother, 
changed all that. This lively western would 
make any middle grader want to finish it at 
one sitting. Splendid pictures by Wesley 
Dennis make the story even more real and 
exciting. Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Illus- 
Press, 


1958. 


Cub Scout Donny. By Anne Guy. 
trated by Richard Crist. Abingdon 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
Pp. 95. $1.75. 

Mike, the villain of this book, becomes a 
“good guy” through his experiences in Cub- 
bing. Donny, a “milk-toast’” character, is 
bewildered by Mike’s actions and apparent 
dislike. Donny never does learn to under- 
stand Mike. It is Mike who matures but the 
eight-to-ten year olds who read this book 
are not likely to have any more insight into 
the causes of the change than the hero. 

Robert Levin 


The Blonk from Beneath the Sea. Written 
and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 55. $2.50. 

\ short, fantastic tale of a “should be ex 
tinct Blonkiomyropus Marina” caught in 
the net of the scientific ship Pelican by Pro- 
fessors Pokeberry and Goozen. Peter’s ad 
ventures with the “Blonk” in the Oceanarium 
will entertain the readers of grades three to 
five. The two-color illustrations add hilarity 
to the story Mary Z. Cole 

Gift of the Forest. By R. Lal Singh and 
Eloise Lownsbery. Illustrated by Anne 
Vaughan. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Re 
issue. Pp. 296. $3.75. 

This is an enchanting tale written espe 
cially for children in the middle grades. It 
describes the fierce love young Bim has for 
his cub tiger which is the jungle’s gift to him 
on his birthday. Vivid word pictures de 
picting family life and adventures in a rural 
village in India add brilliance and poetic 
quality to the author’s writing. Illustrations 
do not add any interest to the story. 


Miriam A. 


Potnick 
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Big Log Mountain. By May Justus. Illus 
trated by Jean Tamburine. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 184. $3.00. 

Betty Lou becomes deeply absorbed in the 
lives of the mountain folks at Big Log. Her 
numerous ventures with Milly, the sheriff's 
daughter, might prove interesting to girls 
from ten to twelve years of age. However, 
following the speech patterns of the moun 
taineers might make some children quite 
weary. Its appeal is limited. 

Coletta Duncan 


Coon Holler. By Olive Rambo Cook. II- 
lustrated by Kathleen Voute. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 178. $2.75. 

Coon Holler was an old, miserable one 
room school until the enthusiasm, coopera 
tion, and physical effort of the entire com 
munity changed the picture. It is a truly 
inspiring, pleasant family story packed with 
adventure and action which recreates the 
joys of early schooldays of the adults in- 
volved and motivates the younger generation 
into sharing, learning, understanding, and 
loving each other. An example of the 
Brotherhood of Man! 

Marie Z. Cole 


Chip. By Roderick Huff. Illustrated by 
Sheila Greenwald. Harper and Bros., 49 E 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 184 


$2.50. 


An unusual cast of characters consisting 
of a boy named Chip, a caterpillar called 
Burfur, Phoebe the bird, and Terence the 
turtle combine to present a charming story. 


[he comic misadventures of these close 
friends are told with sparkling and excellent 
descriptive prose against a background of 
changing seasons. The maturation of Burfur 
brings the story to a logical close. 
Marguerite McMahon 


Shirley Temple’s Stories That Never Grow 
Old and Shirley Temple's Fairyland. Retold 
by Shirley Temple. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 58 each. $1.00 each. 

These favorite tales are well told and be 
cause of the popularity of the storyteller will 
probably be much in demand. However, it 
is doubtful that the illustrations will be 
received with the appreciation tendered the 
stories. Ruth Dennis 


The Sultan’s Fool and Other North African 
Tales. By Robert Gilstrap and Irene Esta 
brook. Illustrated by Robert Greco. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 95. $2.75. 

These eleven tales make interesting read 
ing and offer some background on_ this 
region. The characters are believable and the 
surprise endings are entertaining. Especially 
suitable for fourth to sixth grade children, 
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the story of Ali and the Camels, about beads 
and camels, should be greatly enjoyed by 
younger children who could identify them- 
selves with Ali who didn’t know how to 
count to ten. The compilers are two Ameri- 
can teachers who spent some time in Tripoli, 
Libya. The line drawings add some charm to 
the tales. Pauline Atherton 


The Little Church On The Big Rock. By 
Hazel Ailen. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Unp. $2.50. 

Everyone in the fishing village loved the 
church, in fact they loved it so much and it 
occupied such an important place in their 
lives that the reader begins to feel that the 
church is a person The story is told in 
rhythmic the brightly colored illus 
trations add to its beauty and delight. The 
book can be read to children in grades one 
and two; pupils‘in grades three and four can 
read it themselves. A charming volume for a 
home rather than a school library 

Louise E. 


prose, 


Dieterle 


Vatelot, Little Sailor of Brittany. Written 
and illustrated by Rosalie K. Fry. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 128. $2.75 

Finding a kitten in a basket adrift off the 
coast of Brittany is just the beginning of a 
series of adventures for Lucinda and Robin. 
Their determination to find a home for their 
new companion meets with many complexities, 
but the final outcome is one of success. In 
termediate grade pupils may find this story 
somewhat suspenseful and purposeful in the 
author’s interpretation of Breton life and 
customs Rosemary Welsch 


John Paul Jones of the U. S. Navy. By 
Ruth Cromer Weir. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 1958. Pp. 128. $1.75. 

This latest biography from the Makers of 
America Series permits a dramatic glimpse 
into the life of a great naval hero. A Scots- 
man by birth but an American by choice, 
John Paul Jones epitomizes the bravery and 
daring of our Revolutionary Boys 
especially will relish the exciting sea battles 
that seem to come alive before their eyes 


Mary M. Malone 


heroes. 


Ginny's First Secret. By Lee Kingman. 
Illustrated by Hazel Hoecker Phillips Pub- 
lishers, 50 Hunt St., Newton 58, Mass., 1958 
Pp. 32. $2.95. 

There are few youngsters unacquainted 
with the heroine of this story, a Ginny doll. 
The rambling tale follows her reluctant 
journey to a new home. Unfortunately the 
plot is burdened with the author’s emphasis 
on its “message.” The charming, full-color 
illustrations help to sustain interest but they 
are overshadowed by the inadequacies of the 
story. Barbara Mueller 
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The Man Who Discovered The Amazon. 
By Ronald Syme. Illustrated by William 
Stobbs. William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. 
$2.75. 

Here is another in a series of explorer 
stories for which the author is noted. In 1341 
the Spaniard Francisco de Orellana, with 
twenty-four companions and two hundred 
Indians, tramps through hostile South 
American jungle to join Ganzalo Pizarro. 
In their search for the priceless cinnamon 
forests of the New World, they endure a 
tortuous trip fraught with danger, starvation, 
and numerous skirmishes and battles with 
the Indians. It is a man against nature story 
of high adventure which should interest the 
early teen-age group. ‘the author is familiar 
with the artifacts of the times and attempts 
to treat the conquistadors with sympathy. It 
is an easy-to-read book and the action flows 
fast and smoothly. 

Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Baffling Blue Jays. By Bertha C. Ander- 
son. Illustrated by Geoffrey Whittam. 
\belard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 133. $2.75. 


Uprooted when the family moves to a new 
community, Sue and Rudy Fulton react in 
totally different ways. Sue is ready for high 
adventure; Rudy expects disappointment. A 
haunted house, strange raucous noises, an 
old-fashioned sleighride, a covered bridge, 
and a flood add excitement to the plot. Warm 
human relationships cement incident to in- 
cident. For grades three and four. 

Marie Z. Cole 


Borrowed Treasure. By Anne Colver. Il- 
lustrated by Bernard Krigstein. Alfred A. 
Knopp, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 83. $2.50. 

Two teen-age girls, a helpful older brother, 
a borrowed swaybacked horse, and a refugee 
family solve the mystery of the horse’s past. 
This well written story is not only enjoyable 
but also illustrates how hard work, under- 
standing, and cooperation can achieve out- 
standing results. Excellent reading for nine- 
to twelve-year-old girls. 

Colletta H. Ramelow 


Kid Sister. By Margaret Embry. Illustrated 
by Don Freeman. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th 
St., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 165 
$2.50. 

Elizabeth Pauley, or Zib for short, acquires 
a pet rat rather unexpectedly, which causes 
a series of hilarious incidents to occur at 
home and at school. This story depicts true 
to-life family relationships where the children 
are of several age-groups. Readers will enjoy 
the humor and smooth continuity of action. 
The illustrations help to make the text more 
enchanting and realistic. Reluctant readers 
will find activities to hold their interest. For 
grades three and four. 


Marie Z. Cole 
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For the Upper Grades 


[he Arabian Nights. Edited by Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. Illustrated by Pauline Diana 
Baynes. Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 348. $4.95. 


This retelling of the “Thousand and One 
Nights” tales is perhaps the most beautiful 
and authentic edition available for children. 
It will most certainly accomplish the purpose 
of the editor, to help to form a literary taste, 
for it is excitingly written and exquisitely 
illustrated. The full-page color plates and 
carefully chosen line drawings which are 
scattered throughout the text add to the 
suspense and excitement of the story; one 
hastens to read it to find the complete mean- 
ing behind a particular drawing or color 
plate. Should be reread by both old and 
young many, many times. 

Pauline Atherton 


The Further Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. By Henry Treece. Illustrated by 
Will Nickless. Criterion Books, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. 
$3.50. 


Abel Juniper, one of Morgan’s crew, 
entices an older and affluent Crusoe and the 
beloved Friday back on the high seas. The 
author has captured the flavor of the original 
characters and succeeded in turning out a 
first-rate pirate adventure story. Boys from 
twelve -to-fifteen- years-old will enjoy this 
voyage in search for treasure. 

Dorothy M. Smith 


The Golden Impala. 
Illustrated by Ralph 
300ks, 257 Fourth 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 159. 


An African legend shrouded in mystery 
comes to life in the person of twelve-year-old 
Peter Ward, who is instrumental in saving 
the impala from extinction at the hands of 
unscrupulous fortune hunters. The fast-paced 
plot involves suspense, mystery, and sudden 
disaster. The authenticity of the African 
background, especially the vivid descriptions 
of native wildlife, adds much to the value of 
this adventure story. A glossary is included 
to clarify meanings of African words used in 
the story. The illustrations are excellent. 


Marguerite A. McMahon 


By Pamela Ropner. 
Thompson. Criterion 
Ave., New York 10, 
$3.25 


The Peaceable Kingdom. By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N. Y., 1958. Unp. $2.75. 

[Three lovely narrative poems on the theme 
of peace animals and men. The 
musical poetic form and spiritual tone make 
this an outstanding book, one to be enjoyed 
at any age level including adult. Powerful 
illustrations Louise M. Jacobs 


among 
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Nkwala. By Edith Lambert Sharp. Illus- 
trated by William Winter. Little, Brown and 
Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1958 
Pp. 118. $3.00. 


A young Spokan Indian boy faces death, 
saves his people, and becomes a man of the 
tribe. The author’s style of writing while 
reminiscent of the poetic qualities of the 
Indian language may be a deterrent in 
establishing this as a “popular” book with 
the average intermediate grade pupil. Oral 
presentation may be best for this winner of 
the Little, Brown Canadian Children’s Book 
Award. Brief list of Indian words included 

Joan Jakes 


Chute 
Dutton 
York 10, 


Journey to Christmas. By B. J. 
Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. E. P. 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 45. $1.50. 

This short story is based on the theme that 
the influence of a good example is endless; 
that it has the power to move even the 
most hardened individual. On the day before 
Christmas eighteen-year-old Rom was on his 
way to town in his donkey cart; at consider 
able inconvenience to himself he went out of 
his way for an old peddler woman. This 
started a chain of events that brought the 
spirit of Christmas to the entire countryside 
A beautiful story with a genuine Christmas 
message for the upper grades and high school 

Louise M. Jacobs 


The Secret of El Baru. By Patricia Maloney 
Markun. Illustrated by Barry M. Martin 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 213. $2.95. 

Summer vacation in Panama turns into a 
lively detective hunt for Sally and Dave 
Lawrence. Some valuable highway equipment 
is stolen, probably by the same person respon 
sible for damaging the children’s archeological 
“dig” for buried treasure. This fast-moving 
novel with an adult tone fulfills well the 
author’s aim of arousing interest in ancient 
cultures, while it affords a good background 
in the life of modern Central America 

Margaret T. Racky 


If Wishes Were Horses. By Keith Robert 
son. Illustrated by Paul Kennedy. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 246. $2.95 

Orphaned fourteen-year-old Stephen leaves 
Chicago to live in Iowa, where he develops 
a love for and becomes an expert 
rider despite the handicap of a club foot. In 
a thrilling race he wins back for his uncle 
a farm lost on a bet years before. Stephen 
inherits the farm, can then afford medical 
attention, and hopes to “someday walk like 
other men.”” Recommended for boys in grades 
seven to nine for its absorbing story and 
excellent picture of farm life 

Eugene Westphal 


horses 
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Blast-Off at 0300. By Hugh Walters. 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 187. $3.50. 

Seventeen-year-old Chris is selected by 
scientists to be the first human to man a 
rocket flying into space. Preparations involve 
the greatest secrecy but the youth’s life is 
endangered when a traitor is revealed at a 
critical moment in the experiment. Exciting 
and timely, this well written story of science 
fiction will be enjoyed by seventh to tenth 
grade boys 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


The Horse 


trated by James 


Tamer. By Walter Farley. Illus 
Schucker. Kandom House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 175. $2.00. 

Many sixth, seventh, and eighth graders 
virtually swear by Mr. Farley’s books about 
horses. This one ranks with the best. A 
young man tames difficult and even wild 
horses. He succeeds in maintaining his inte- 
grity in the face of many temptations. As a 
story it abounds with excitement and thrills 
plus the real development of character in the 
unfolding of the plot. 

Robert Levin 


Fun with Shells. By Joseph Leeming. Illus- 
trated by Jessie Robinson. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1958. Pp. 92. $3.00 

Novel jewelry and decorative shell craft 
of a wide variety of designs and ideas are 
presented. Although the pen and ink illus- 
trations are well done, some color photo- 
graphy of completed jewelry pieces would 
have enhanced the book and perhaps supplied 
additional motivation toward work of this 
ort. Useful for camp craft classes. 

Fred O. Anderson 


Football For Young Champions. By Robert 
}. Antonacci and Jene Barr. Illustrated by 
Rus Anderson. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 155. 
$2.95. 

A very graphic presentation of football 
techniques, skills, and a brief history as told 
and illustrated for the benefit of pre-teen 
pigskin fanatics interested in a handbook 
covering every phase of the game. 

Gus Ziagos 


The American Revolution, 1760-1783. By 
Bruce Bliven. Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 182. $1.95. 

The young reader will find this accurate 
account of our Revolution informative and 
interesting. The author has given sufficient 
background information so that the reader is 
better able to appreciate this important era 
in American history. Although intended 
primarily for upper grade pupils, some of 
the slower readers in high school will also 
profit from it John A. Russell 
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The First Book of the Earth. By O. Irene 
Sevrey. Illustrated by Mildred Waltrip. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 62. $1.95. 

As soon as the earth is built up, it is worn 
down. This seemingly fruitless activity is the 
core of a fast moving, dramatic story of our 
earth. The author answers such questions as 
how the earth began, why a volcano erupts, 
and what makes a geyser. Occasional anec- 
dotes by some of the men who pioneered in 
earth science add a pleasant touch to this 
accurate, scientific account. Strikingly illus- 
trated with graphic, two-color drawings 
Highly recommended to students of science 
beyond the seventh grade. 

John F. Etten 


Mohawk Valley. By Ronald Welch. II 
lustrated by William Stobbs. Criterion Books, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 226. $3.50. 

As a result of scandal Alan, a young 
English nobleman, is sent to the Mohawk 
Valley of New York to manage his father’s 
estate. Great physical prowess and a back 
woodsman help Alan to become a_ success 
on the frontier estate. This accomplishment 
plus his meritorious participation in the 
French and Indian War eventually lead to 
proof of his innocence in the scandal. Upper 
grade readers and beyond should enjoy this 
realistic and exciting account of a young 
man’s quest for courage. 

Donald R. Martin 


The Cabin at Medicine Springs. By Lulita 
Crawford Pritchett. Illustrated by Anthony 
D’Adams. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 195 
$2.95. 

This is a Colorado pioneer family story 
that seems quite worthy of the $3,500 prize 
it won. Since, in 1879, there still were Ute 
Indians of uncertain disposition, Pa Craw 
ford’s trips for provisions caused anxious 
times. Suspense is great concerning surveying 
for a land patent and a lost down payment 
Fifth to eighth: grade readers will identify 
themselves with the three children and their 
many pets, with their fun and problems, and 
with their family loyalty. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


Undersea City. By Frederik Pohl and 
Jack Williamson. Gnome Press, P. O. Box 
161, Hicksville, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 188. $2.75. 

Like most science fiction this is‘a highly 
imaginative story. Three young men are 
detailed to learn to forecast sea quakes for 
a civilization which lives in domed cities 
miles under the sea. Things become quite 
complicated until the heroes learn how to use 
hydrogen bombs to trigger man-made sea 
quakes so as to prevent more damaging 
natural quakes. Teen-agers would really 
have to like science fiction to get absorbed 
in this story. Robert Levin 
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The First Book of Football. By Don 
Schiffer. Illustrated by Laszlo Roth. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 63. $1.95. 

A comprehensive yet simplified handbook 
on football for anyone interested in learning 
the game from start to finish. The illustra- 
tions are exceptionally well done and add to 
the book. Gus Ziagos 


The Tomb of the Mayan King. Written 
and illustrated by Le Grand. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

In attempting to find in the city a life 
more “dignified,” more “worthy” of his proud 
Mayan ancestry, José meets with disappoint- 
ment, not easy success. Near starvation, he 
almost thief. Returning to his 
poor Yucatan village, José discovers the true 
nobility of being a “fisher of shrimps.’”’ The 
book’s atmosphere of ancient Indian culture, 
clever dialogue, and exciting “search for 
manhood” should hold fast the interest and 
fire the imagination of any teen-age boy. 

Margaret T. Racky 


becomes a 


Parsons. 
Henry Holt 
New York 17, 


Cut Bait, Johnny. By George A. 
Illustrated by Oscar Liebman. 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 189. $3.00. 


This is a second book about Johnny 
Honeycutt, who lives with his family in a 
houseboat. The author is concerned with 
portraying 1900 folksiness, wholesomeness, 
and riverboat life. A sub-plot concerned with 
Old Jimbo and his feud with Old Scrap, an 
oversized catfish, is pallid stuff and would be 
even if The Old Man and the Sea were not 
getting to be common knowledge. There is 
a glossary of the river-boat lingo that occurs 
in the Sixth grade readability. Un 
distinguished and harmless. 

Morris Finder 


Captain Bill and His Magic Jungle. By 
Hassoldt Davis. Illustrated by W. R. Lohse. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 157. $2.95. 

Simply described this is a series of adven 
tures put together to demonstrate utility of 
magic tricks, which are discussed not only 
in a text but also in an appendix. Much of 
the action is incredulous. The separate chap 
ters are reminiscences while the hero is 
riding a camel in Connecticut during a heavy 
snowstorm. However, its worst feature is 
the talking down to readers. References 
to being made a Man of Distinction by 
Calvert’s seem most inappropriate. Amusingly 
illustrated. Robert Levin 


boc yk. 


Witches, Witches, Witches. By Helen 
Hoke. Illustrated by W. R. Lohse. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 230. $2.95. 

A. selection of the 
of many authors who 


and 
written 


stories 
have 


poetry 
about 
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witches: their chants and charms, their spells 
and bewitchings, and their familiar com 
panions, bats, cats, toads, and the like. Many 
familiar authors are included: Wilde, de la 
Mare, Jagendorf, Grimm, Lang, Embry, 
Undset, Field, Ransome, and others. Not 
profusely illustrated. The few black and 
white sketches may be suitable, but they are 
not well done. A book with limited use in 
the school and perhaps only of interest to a 
devotee of witches. Pauline Atherton 


The Time Traders. By Andre 
World Publishng Co., 2231 W. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 219. 


In an unusual beginning a young man 
who is a nonconformist is in court about 
to be senteyced. He is given an opportunity 
to volunteer for a hush-hush project. As a 
result he becomes involved in many escapades 
in a return to prehistoric days in a project 
to get ahead of the Communists in gaining 
some knowledge and skills. The whole story 
gets a bit involved at times. If science fiction 
is generally somewhat incredible, this is an 
excellent example thereof. 


Norton 
110th St., 
$3.00. 


Robert Levin 
Schoolboy Johnson. By John R. Tunis 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95 
The veteran pitcher-turned-coach and the 
trouble-tossed rookie combine their real tal 
ents to form a winning combination in a 
crucial game that leads to the pennant. The 
many events that bring success are unfolded 
by a master storyteller for boys that 
the big game 


love 
Gus Ziagos 


The Domino Horse. By 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
a No YY, 68. Po. lee Shs 

A white horse with half-dollar size spots 
on the hind quarters is sometimes called a 
domino or polka dot horse. This story cen 
ters about such a horse for which men are 
killed and cattle are stolen—a fairly typical 
western adventure. Unfortunately, the vil 
lain is almost a stereotype of a Mexican 
rather than a character who represents re 
ality. Robert Levin 


Norton McGiwn 


The Story of the Naval Academy. By 


Felix Riesenberg, Jr. 
M. Hutchinson. 
son Ave., New 
176. $1.95. 
Any youngster with a yen for the roman 
tic, the sea, or the life of a midshipman will 
be interested in this account. Both a briet 
history of the Naval Academy and some 
feeling for the four years a young man spends 
in preparation for service as an officer in 
the United States Navy are to be found 
here. The discipline, traditions, and dramati 
events in the Annapolis way of life are 
made clear in this Landmark series book. 
Robert Levin 


Illustrated by William 
Random House, 457 Madi 
York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp 
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A Career for Carol. By Maxine and John 
Drury. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 216. 
$3.00. 


The problem of securing money to further 
voice training is not too unusual, but Carol 
Latimer’s summer occupation is an unusual 
one. Seventeen-year-old Carol and _ her 
brother Dennis hope to turn lobster fishing, 
despite their lack of knowledge of the busi- 
ness, into a successful summer venture. They 
have many difficulties to overcome and their 
biggest problem, to catch the poacher who 
preys on their fish, affords an air of mystery 
to the story. The fact that some of the 
situations contrived and some of the 
people seem unreal detracts from the credi- 
bility of the story. 


seem 


Marguerite McMahon 


All Aboard. By Mary 
Illustrated by Bill Sokol. 
333 Sixth Ave., New 
Pp. 48. $2.75. 

Chis unusual book of poetry for a space- 
conscious generation has as its theme the 
marvels of the universe and man’s conquest 
of the sea, the air, and the mountains. The 
poems embody fresh concepts and a sprightly 
rhythm which make them very delightful 
for middle and upper grade reading. The 
subtle yellow and black illustrations are as 
contemporary as the poetry itself. Highly 
recommended Louise M. Jacobs 


Britton Miller. 
Pantheon Books, 
York 14, N. Y., 1958. 


The Treasury of Games and Puzssles. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Carlton Wallace. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 256. $6.00. 

An interesting and widely diversified selec- 
tion of quiet and active games for the in- 
termediate and upper grades. The materials 
will assist in planning a program for chil- 
dren who are on a restricted activity sched- 
ule. The games for mixed groups in a party 
situation are varied and interesting. This 
book which will be equally useful in 
the home and the school 


is a 


Gertrude Byrne 


Leave It to Linda. By Marguerite Vance. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

The central figure in this story, Linda, 
seems almost too good to be true. Whether 
at home in a New York apartment with her 
widowed mother or vacationing on the Wis- 
consin farm of an aunt, Linda manages 
people and circumstances with equal ease. 
Her secret birthday wish suggested in the 
beginning of the story is fulfilled in the last 
chapter with very little surprise to the 
reader. Of the subordinate characters in the 
story, many fail to materialize as real people. 
The story is geared to the interests of girls 
in the upper grades. 

Marguerite McMahon 
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Behind the Zuni Masks. By Val Gendron. 
Illustrated by Allan Thomas. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 214. $3.00. 


An engrossing story of a boy who moves 
to Colorado where he becomes deeply in 
terested in an explorer unit that specializes 
in Indian lore. As the post’s expert on the 
Zuni, he persuades them to perform a Zuni 
dance which involves the whole group in a 
project that has serious consequences. Cross- 
cultural understanding gained by a group of 
Colorado boys is the effective climax. 
boys, grades eight to ten. 


For 
Robert Levin 


Shane Comes to Dublin. By Patricia 
Lynch. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. Cri- 
terion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 


10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 186. $3.50. 


Disappointed in his search for Uncle Tim, 
Shane finds a home and a position with Mr. 
O’Clery the bookseller and his unusual fam- 
ily. Bridgie so fond of her doll Migeen and 
Mog the cat, Patrick with his fine talent for 
copywork, and the practical Widow Flanagan 
are all lovable characters. A strange encoun- 
ter with a shadowy figure gives an eerie-like 
quality to this charming tale. The 
finding of Jonathan Swift's “signature,” the 
terrible fire, and Uncle Tim’s thrilling rescue 
of Bridgie should prove exciting reading for 
boys and girls ten- to thirteen-years of age. 
A glossary provides an explanation of the 
various Irish expressions. 


Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Irish 


Big Caesar. By Charlton Ogburn, Jr 
Illustrated by Joseph P. Krush. 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 


1958. Pp. 118. $2.75. 


Every teen-age boy will want to share in 


Houghton 
3oston 7, Mass., 


sixteen-year-old Ronnie’s struggle to prove 
that he could rebuild Big Caesar into the 
proud truck that would once again handle 
any job. His final, all-out effort during a 
blinding results in a 


mature, 


snow - storm more 
The 


author, without moralizing or preaching, has 


more confident young man. 
been able to stress real values important to 
adolescent boys. Interesting black and white 
illustrations are interspersed throughout the 


book. Miriam A. Potnick 
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For the High School 


Homemaking for Teen-agers. By Irene 
E. McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria, Ill., 1958. Pp. 703. $4.96. 


This book is designed as a text in home 
economics for senior high school students 
as a sequel to book one. Although the parts 
on housing and foods may be used for both 
boys and girls, the section on clothing is 
for girls only. There are many good, at- 
tractive photographs and the suggested prob- 
lems and biblicgraphy are good. 


Madelyn Gorman 


The Blue Trains: The Story of Anton 
Dolin. By Joan Selby-Lowndes. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 253. $3.50. 

This delightful narrative designed for the 
teen-age group will please all who are in- 
terested in the ballet. It is a very pleasant 
account of a normal, wholesome family in 
which a young son develops an interest quite 
alien to his background. His story is simply 
told and although it involves many famous 
people, it never verges on the sensational. 


Gertrude Byrne 


Lady From Savannah: The Life of Juliette 
Low. By Gladys Denny Shultz and Daisy 
Gordon Lawrence. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa, 
1958. Pp. 383. $4.95. 

Remembered today as the founder of the 
Girl Scouts, this fascinating personality sprang 
from an ancestry steeped in the early history 
of our country. The John Kinzies of Chicago 
and the Gordons, equally famous in Savan- 
nah, are numbered among her forebears. 
Accounts of early Chicago and the Fort 
Dearborn massacre, the war between the 
states, and the yellow fever epidemic in 
Georgia add to this well authenticated biog- 
raphy. Her social life in England which 
included a formal presentation to the Queen 
makes interesting reading. It wasn’t until 
middle life that “Daisy” became interested 
in a movement which seemed entirely foreign 
to her sparkling and sometimes frivolous 
disposition. This excellent adult biography, 
coauthored by the subject’s niece, the first 
Girl Scout, might have more appeal to high 
school girls if it were written in fictionalized 
form. Kathleen D. O'Shea 


Magic and Magicians. By Bill Severn. 
Illustrated by Yuko Tashiro. David McKay 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave, New York 3, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 178. $3.00. 

A history of magic from early primitive 
trickery to its present popularity as a hobby. 
Included are chapter biographies of famous 
magicians, such as Houdini, Thurston, and 
the current performing Christopher, who has 
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appeared in television and by invitation at 
the White House. Written in a simple, 
popular style, the book would be limited 
in appeal to those interested in its subject. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Merrie Maple. By Bess Tefft. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 187. $2.75. 

Merrie set out for summer art camp in 
a state of confusion over changing family 
and social relationships. Meeting new friends 
and sharing intimate camp experiences helped 
her to mature in her attitudes toward family 
and friends and led her to a surprising dis- 
covery about her romantic inclinations. While 
this is just another teen-age romance, it 
will probably appeal to many girls because 
it touches upon a number of situation that 
confront them in the confusing business of 
becoming adults. Julienne Couleur 


Second Nature. By Mary Stolz. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 224. $2.95. 

An excellent analysis of teen-age emotions, 
problems, and innermost thoughts realistic- 
ally presented by means of an expansive 
diary of a well-adjusted, happy high school 
senior whose world is at times difficult and 
complex but who is able to face life with 
confidence and hope, secure in her family’s 
love and knowledge of her own capabilities 
and objectivity. Margaret S. Sandine 


Tours by Terry. By Marjorie Mueller 
Freer. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

A career story for girls, describing the 
work in a travel agency. Terry Talbot after 
finishing business college refuses several 
prosaic secretarial opportunities in the hope 
of finding a job which will help her achieve 
an overwhelming ambition to see the world 
After a delay of two or three months she 
finds just the right job. Superficial and 
unrealistic, but the heroine has two quali- 
ties which young people would do well to 
imitate: she is tremendously interested in her 
work and reads books avidly to improve her 
knowledge of it. A pleasant, easy-to-read 
story that high school girls will like. 

Dorothy Schumacher 


Men and Women 
Sarah R. Riedman 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 228. $3.00 

This book presents biographical sketches 
of twelve scientists who had a major part 
and thirteen who had minor roles in the 
development of nuclear physics. The com- 
plexity of the manner in which these scien 
tists exchanged information, visited with each 
other, and studied under and with each other 


Behind the Atom. By 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
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is described. High school students who have 
some general concepts about the structure of 
atoms and molecules, the chronological 
development of nuclear science, and the 
development of the atomic bomb could use 
this book for enrichment reading and for 
preparing written or oral reports about the 
human as well as the scientific aspects of 
these individuals. They could become aware 
of the fact that there are four methods of 
uranium separation and why the government 
of the United States decided to use Dr. 
Urey’s method of gaseous diffusion through 
porous material for the first atomic bomb. 
Bernice Austrheim 


Physical Science for Progress. By O. Pella 
and Aubrey G. Wood. Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 

15. $4.80. 

\ very readable book for the high school 
pupil, written simply enough to be appre- 
ciated by those of the elementary level too. 
Outstanding for its prolific illustrations, the 
text gives the pupil a good background in 
the various sciences which are included in 
the field of general science, except that of 
biology, an omission which should eventually 
be corrected if it is to be used as a textbook 
for general science. The material, arranged 
in accordance with sound, modern teaching 
principles, particularly in its reliance upon 
visual data, constitutes good reading for the 
pupil who wishes to specialize in science. 

Walter G. Selig 


Skyblasers, Your Career in Aviation. By 
Harry Edward Neal. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
30th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. 
$3.50. 

\ very valuable book on the many careers 
in aviation. High school and college students 
will be most interested in discovering the 
possibilities open to them. Qualifications for 
the various skilled and unskilled openings are 
described in detail. The style of writing is 
interesting and will appeal to young readers. 
The bibliography and lists of airline com- 
panies, schools of training, and manufacturers 
involved in this industry ure very complete. 
The book should be in every counselor’s 
office Isabel G. Lassen 


Better Driving. By Edward W. Pepyne, 
William A. Mann, and Horace C. Hartsell. 
Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 130. $1.28. 

This book should be required reading for 
every person driving a car, from the sixteen- 
vear-old beginner to the experienced driver. 
lhe authors’ thesis, which is repeated often 
in different words, is that “personality and 
attitudes” play a dynamic role in determining 
driver behavior; that you, the driver, should 
stop “playing the great American game of 
roadway roulette each according to his 
own rules.” Excellent illustrations, photo- 
graphs, graphs, and charts emphasize the 
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written word. The book is forcefully written, 
but does not preach. Correct methods of 
driving and their reasons are excellently 
presented. Samuel L. Dolnick 


Spelling and Word Power. By Dean R. 
Malsbary. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 131. $2.48. 

This 2000-word spelling text, divided into 
ninety-five lessons, is designed for use in 
advanced high school or college business 
English courses. The plan is excellent, in- 
cluding one section dealing with words which 
share parts or share problems, such as words 
ending in ance and ence; one section dealing 
with everyday business words; another with 
what the author calls “advanced” words; 
and still another with words in special 
vocabularies. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by fairly 
numerous errors or inadvertencies in editing. 
Censor and censure are listed as homonyms. 
In a‘section dealing with adding suffixes to 
words ending in ¢, dye is listed as a derived 
form of dye. Although the initial statement 
to the student says clearly that only three 
diacritical marks — the breve, the macron, 
and two dots to indicate broad a—are to be 
used, the pronunciation of many words em- 
ploys a modified macron which is nowhere 
keyed or explained in the text. There are in 
addition a number of pronunciations of 
dubious authenticity included. Further, some 
of the spelling “rules,” with which the text 
is liberally supplied, are presented in forms 
which are inaccurate or at least misleading. 
This reviewer would not recommend the 
adoption of this text. 

Thomas J. Creswell 


The New Let’s Drive Right. By Maxwell 
Halsey. Scott Foresman Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, IIL, 1958. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

This excellent high school text has the 
new approach to driving brought about by 
the advent of skyways, turnpikes, toll roads, 
superhighways, automatic controls, and 350 
horsepower engines. Considerable emphasis 
is placed on driver attitudes, one of the chief 
causes of accidents. Many fine photographs 
and a profusion of diagrams and humorous 
cartoons are included. Some experienced 
drivers might also profit from this book. 

Coleman Hewitt 


Problems in Teaching Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. By Walter Benton 
Jones. Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1958. Pp. 213. $3.00. 

Principles of learning, teaching processes 
and methods, pupil differences, discipline and 
classroom management, administrative diffi- 
culties and handling of materials and equip 
ment are discussed in this nine-chapter 
treatise. Professional and technical prepara- 
tion, improvement, and testing methods are 
pointedly suggested. For the student and 
beginning or experienced teacher of shop- 
work, Fred O. Anderson 
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More Marvels of Industrial Science. By 
Captain Burr W. Leyson. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 190. $3.00. 


In this technological age many of the 
complex new developments are difficult for 
the average person to understand. For ex- 
ample, forty-seven miles southwest of Chi- 
cago a nuclear power plant is being built to 
generate electrical power; one pound of 
uranium will do the work of two million 
pounds of coal. How and why this can be 
done is explained in lay terms. Other sections 
deal with rocket engines, the electron micro- 
scope, man-made diamonds, and solar energy 
converters. All in all a very interesting book. 

Coleman Hewitt 

Scrapbook of Real-Life Stories for Young 
People. Edited by Lillian and Godfrey 
Frankel. Sterling Publishing Co., 122 E. 25th 
St. New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 223. 
$3.50. 

Based on excerpts from newspapers, this 
anthology was intended to focus attention on 
incidents helpful in developing character and 
constructive values in teen-agers. While the 
idea is admirable, the selection of items is 
not always pointed toward teen-age interests 
and experiences. [t may attract browsers for 
short periods, but the mediocre journalistic 
style and the prose make unexciting feading. 
Not a necessary purchase. 

Eve K. Clarke 


Lee of Virginia. By Douglas Southall Free- 
man. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 236. $4.50. 

In this young people’s version of his four- 
volume life of Robert E. Lee, the author has 
produced a serious study of the life of the 
Southern hero. The story emphasizes Lee’s 
service to the Confederacy, dwelling on his 
brilliant strategy. It makes a great deal of 
Lee the man gradually unfolding a concept 
of the nature and kind disposition 
which made the people of the South love him 
and evoked the admiration of his adversaries. 
Written from a Southerner's point of view, 
the book will help round out the total picture 
of the Civil War. It is easy and enjoyable 
reading for high school students and should 
appeal also to the upper elementary pupil 
who is especially interested in the events and 
people of this period. A good index and a 
tew photographs add to the value of the 
book. Julienne Couleur 


The Hundred Steps. By Holly Wilson. 
Julian Messner. 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

In this lively story of the high school years 
the author holds a mirror up to teen-agers 
in which they see themselves in action. 
Friendly Marcy McKay struggles in vain to 
overcome the social barrier between those 
who live on the hill and the “kids of the 
waterfront.” Suddenly the hurricane which 
wrecks her father’s ship and threatens the 


serene 
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lives of all on board calls forth heart-warm 
ing sympathy and understanding which ig- 
nore and wealth and emphasize the 
importance of true values. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Karen. By Borghild Dahl. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 313. $3.50. 


This is an interesting story of a young 
Norwegian girl of good family who with re 
sourcetulness, enterprise, and talent as a cook 
makes a new life for herself in America in 
the 1870's. How she marries and manages 
home and husband in an isolated settlement 
of the Dakotas, how she meets sharp prac 
tices with cunning and courage, and how she 
endures obstacles and hardships are related 
with sympathy and in detail. For girls fourteet 
and over Alice S. Gordon 


class 


The Loyal Grenvilles. By Hendry Peart 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. Alfred A 
Knopf Co., 501 Madison Ave., New Yorl 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 207. $3.00. 


Teen-age boys will enjoy reading about 
Strafford and Lovel as two boys caught in 
a web of circumstances caused by their being 
Royalists in England at the Time of Crom 
well. The escape of the from. their 
brother-in-law, the daring plot to free their 
uncle from prison, and Strafford’s ultimate 
realization that everyone does things against 
his wishes from necessity brings the story 
to an interesting close. Gladys A. 


be VS 


Berg 


Gold at Hunters Pott. By Ethel 
Wolverton. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1958 
157. $2.75. 

Young teen-agers will find excting reading 
in the experiences of the Blake family i 
Hunters Point. The interest is heightened 
by a thread of mystery which runs through 
the story, reaching a climax of suspense on 
the night of a blinding blizzard. Undaunted 
by danger a brave young girl and a stout 
hearted youth fight their way through the 
raging elements to uncover fraud, capture a 
culprit, and rescue two victims of the storm 
The story stresses effectively the enduring 
values of loyalty and courage 

Mary FE. Courtenay 

Send for Johnny Danger. By M. |] 
Pachett. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36, N. Y., 1958 Pp 174 
$2.50. 

Except for the fact that this book was 
originally published in Great Britain and 
some terms are therefore unfamiliar to 
\mericans, it is a good science fiction story 
Johnny Danger is the leader of the first ex 
pedition to the moon. The adventures of 
the five-man crew, including a fourteen-year 
old boy, which encounters Martians on the 
moon will prove interesting to teen-agers 

Robert Levit 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Lower and Intermediate Grades 


Noah's Ark. By John Miles. Puffin Picture 


Books. $.85. 


A beautifully colored press-out construction 


project 


Puppets. By Gordon Murray. Illustrated 
by Tony Hart. Puffin Picture Books. $.85 

Press-out puppets to make, plus detailed 
instructions. 


For the Upper Grades 


The Would-be-Goods. By E 
fin Books. $.65. 


Nesbit. 
Six lively children on a country visit. 


The Story of the Treasure Seekers. 
Nesbit. Puffin Books. $.65. 


3y E. 


Six children searching for a fortune. 


Puf- 


Tales of the Greek Heroes. By Roger Lan 
celyn Green. Puffin Books. $.65. 
Nineteen tales from Greek mythology. 


The Tale of Troy. By Roger Lancelyn 
Green. Puffin Books. $.65. 


The Iliad and The Odyssey simplified. I 
lustrated. 


For the High School 


The Tragedy of Julius Caesar. By William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Wright. 
Pocket. $.35. 


Louis B. 


Illustrated. Notes on pages facing text 


Shakespeare: A Survey. By E. K. 
Dramabooks. $1.45. 


Cham- 
bers. 


Notes on each of the plays. 


Grandet 
Translated by 


Eugenic By Honore de Balzac. 


Lowell 3:35. 


Bair. Bantam. 


One of the works comprising The //uman 


Comedy 


The Knife. By 


$.35 


Theon Wright. Signet 


Crime Illustrated 


among the Eskimos 


Fow 


Bantam 


Short Novels By 


Melville 


Herman 
$50 


Bartleby, The Enchanted 
and Billy Budd, Fy 


I sl ‘. 


rcetopman 


Benito 
Cereno, 


Only Yesterday. By Frederick Lewis Allen 


Jantam. $.50 


\merican manners, morals, and politics in 


the “Twenties.” 


Venture to the Artic. 
Hamilton. Pelican. $.95. 


An expedition to Greenland. Illustrated with 
handsome photographs and many maps and 
diagrams. 


Edited by R. A 


Stories from Shakespeare. Retold by Mar- 
chette Chute. Mentor. $.75. 


The complete plays briefly narrated. 

Mainsprings of Civilization. By 
Huntington. Mentor. $.75. 

The effect of heredity, geography, and 


climate on a nation’s history and culture 
Many maps and graphs. 


Ellsworth 


Barchester Towers. By 
Bantam. $.50. 


Anthony Trollope 


Two Years Before the Mast By 
Henry Dana. Bantam. $.50. 


Richard 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand 


rranslated by Brian Hooker. Bantam. $.35 
Western Civilisation Since 1500. By Walter 
Kirchner. College Outline Series. $1.95. 


Political, cultural, and social history. Help 
ful lists and charts. 


Introduction to Music. By Hugh M. Miller 
College Outline Series. $1.50 
A guide to listening 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 
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